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PREFACE. 

"Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a  nation,"  said  a 
philosopher,  "  and  I  care  not  who  makes  its  laws." 

In  Clara's  Amusements,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  represent  conscientious  and  intelligent  parents, 
interesting  themselves  in  the  recreations  of  their 
children  ;  combining  usefulness  with  pleasure,  min- 
gling moral  with  mental  enjoyment,  and  trying  to 
make  those  tastes  habitual,  which  may  best,  adorn 
and  elevate  domestic  intercourse.  My  sketches 
ought  to  be  natural,  for  they  are  true.  The  inci- 
dents and  most  of  the  conversations  are  from  life, 
and  I  have  seen  the  plan  acted  out  with  success,  in 
a  family  of  small  means  and  simple  habits. 

Anna  Bache. 

Philadelphia,  May  1st,  1845. 
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CLARA'S   AMUSEMENTS. 


A  DAY  AT  THE  ROCKS. 

Cedarville  is  built  on  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  and  a  pretty  river  flows  past  the  lower  part  of 
the  village.  About  eight  miles  north  of  Cedarville, 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  high,  and  thickly  wooded. 
There  is  an  old  mill  near  the  stream,  and  at  a  few 
hundred  yards  distance  from  the  water,  stands  a 
cluster  of  lofty  stones,  called  the  "  Rocks."  Some 
of  these  stones  rise  up  like  walls;  others  are  flat,  and 
broad  enough  to  be  used  for  tables;  and  many 
smaller  pieces  of  all  shapes,  stick  out  of  the  ground, 
in  every  direction,  and  serve  for  steps  when  people 
choose  to  scramble  over  them.  These  Rocks  are 
very  beautiful  in  summer  time,  when  their  gray  sur- 
faces are  spotted    with  bright-colored   mosses,  the 
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creeping  plants  bang  in  garlands  over  their  rough 
sides,  and  the  wind  rustles  pleasantly  in  the  tall  old 
trees  around  them,  just  moving  the  leaves  enough 
to  let  the  blue  sky  peep  down  at  the  ramblers  below. 
Many  fair  flowers  grow  wild  in  these  woods.  Often 
they  spring  up,  open  their  buds,  bloom  and  wither, 
with  no  human  eye  to  see  their  beauty:  but  God 
makes  these  solitary  places  pleasant;  perhaps  for 
the  birds  who  rear  their  young  among  the  branches, 
and  the  bees  who  work  and  buzz  so  merrily  among 
the  flowers.  God  is  good  to  all  his  creatures,  and 
loves  to  see  them  happy,  when  their  pleasures  are 
innocent. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cedarville  often,  in  summer 
time,  make  parties  to  spend  a  day  at  the  Rocks. 
Sometimes  they  go  in  boats  on  the  river,  and  some- 
times in  carriages,  or  on  horseback.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jones  had  come  from  the  state  of  Connecticut  to 
visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howell:  they  brought  two  of  their 
children  with  them,  James  and  Isabel.  James  was 
twelve  years  old,  and  Isabel  almost  ten.     They  were 
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lively,  well-behaved  children,  and  the  little  Howells 
were  very  glad  of  their  company. 

These  friends  had  never  been  at  Cedarville  before  ; 
so  one  evening,  when  some  other  company  were 
drinking  tea  with  Mrs.  Howell,  Mr.  Howell  pro- 
posed a  visit  to  the  Rocks.  The  ladies  and  gentle- 
men were  willing,  and  the  children  were  wild  with 
joy  when  they  were  told  that  they  were  to  go.  This 
was  on  Monday,  and  Wednesday  was  the  day  fixed 
for  the  excursion. 

On  Tuesday  fowls  were  roasted,  ham  was  boiled, 
pies  and  cakes  were  made,  and  all  the  provision- 
baskets  were  packed  on  Tuesday  evening. 

Before  it  was  quite  light  on  Wednesday  morning, 
the  children  were  up  and  dressed,  and  they  wondered 
much  that  their  parents  were  not  as  impatient  to  set 
off  as  themselves.  They  thought  breakfast  was  un- 
commonly late,  though  the  clock  pointed  to  the  usual 
hour,  and  Isabel  Jones  wondered  how  people  could 
eat  when  they  were  going  to  the  Rocks.  Isabel, 
Clara,  and  George,  went  to  the  door  very  often  to 
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see  whether  it  was  likely  to  rain,  though  there  was 
scarcely  a  speck  of  cloud  in  the  sky;  and  every 
wagon  that  rattled  past,  they  thought  was  certainly 
the  carriage.  It  had  been  settled  that  Mrs.  Jones 
and  Mrs.  Howell,  with  Isabel,  Jane,  and  Clara, 
should  go  in  the  carriage,  with  Mr.  Howell  to  drive 
them.  Mr.  Jones,  Philip  Howell,  Miss  Archer,  and 
her  brother  Henry,  were  to  ride  on  horseback,  and 
the  rest  of  the  party  went  in  a  boat. 

At  last,  breakfast  was  over,  shawls  and  bonnets 
were  on,  parasols  were  held  ready,  the  carriage  was 
really  at  the  door,  and  those  who  were  to  go  on  the 
river,  had  set  off  to  walk  to  the  boat.  Still  Ruth 
and  Henry  Archer  had  not  made  their  appearance. 
The  ladies  and  children  were  seated  in  the  carriage, 
Mr.  Howell  took  the  reins,  Mr.  Jones  mounted  his 
horse,  and  Philip,  after  a  long  look  up  the  road, 
was  slowly  following  his  example,  when  two  ponies 
dashed  round  the  corner  of  a  lane,  and  galloped  up 
to  the  door.  "  Here  they  are!  here  they  are!"  ex- 
claimed every  body,  and  Henry  rode  up  to  the 
04? 
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carriage  to  explain  why  he  and  his  sister  had  been 
so  late.  "  Their  hired  girl  had  gone  away  on  a 
sudden,"  he  said,  "just  after  breakfast,  and  Ruth 
did  not  like  to  leave  her  mother  alone,  with  more 
work  to  attend  to  than  usual.  Sister  wanted  to  stay 
at  home  altogether,"  continued  Henry,  "but  mother 
would  not  hear  of  it.  So  she  sends  her  love  to  you, 
Mrs.  Howell,  and  regrets  that  she  cannot  join  the 
party;  but  it  is  not  convenient  for  her  to  leave  home 
to-day^" 

Ruth  and  Henry  were  twins — they  were  about 
sixteen  years  old.  They  were  neither  very  great, 
very  rich,  very  learned,  nor  very  handsome;  but 
they  were  beloved  by  every  body.  Old  and  young, 
rich  and  poor,  all  loved  Ruth  and  Henry  Archer. 
No  wonder.  They  were  lively  and  good-natured; 
they  were  dutiful  children,  diligent  pupils,  and 
obliging  playmates.  Young  as  Ruth  was,  she  was 
not  only  an  active  help,  but  a  pleasant  companion 
to  her  parents ;  for  she  wished  to  improve,  and  never 
idled   away  the  hours    set    apart   for   study:    and 
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without  neglecting  her  home  duties,  she  was  always 
ready  to  help  her  friends  and  neighbours.  Many  a 
sick  bed  did  Ruth  Archer  tend ;  many  a  cross  child 
did  she  keep  quiet;  many  a  cap  and  gown  did  she 
make  for  poor  old  women  who  could  not  see  to  do 
their  own  sewing.  And  Henry  was  always  ready  to 
assist  his  sister  in  her  works  of  kindness.  When 
she  prepared  broth  or  gruel  for  the  sick  poor,  (and 
such  are  to  be  found  in  every  neighbourhood,)  Henry 
was  always  at  leisure  to  carry  it.  Henry  would 
ride  for  the  doctor  in  the  darkest  night,  or  the  hea- 
viest rain.  Henry  would  dig  old  Widow  Simson's 
potatoes,  and  help  Mary  Greaves  to  drive  home  her 
mother's  troublesome  cow.  No  wonder  every  body 
loved  Ruth  and  Henry  Archer.  And  they  were  not 
the  less  refined  and  intelligent,  because  they  loved 
to  be  useful.  They  were  welcome  guests  at  all  sorts 
of  parties,  and  were  always  spoken  of  as  the  politest 
and  best  informed  young  people  in  Cedarville. 

After  a  very  pleasant  ride  and   row,  the   party 
were  collected  at  the  mill ;  and  when  they  had  par- 
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taken  of  some  cakes  and  lemonade,  they  set  out  to 
wander  in  the  woods.  The  grown  people  walked 
soberly  along;  but  the  children  ran,  jumped,  and 
scrambled,  as  if  they  wanted  to  tire  themselves  as 
much  as  possible.  They  gathered  a  great  many 
pretty  wild  flowers,  and  made  wreaths  for  their  bon- 
nets, of  the  rock  columbines  and  wild  honeysuckle. 
Bella  Jones  found  an  empty  bird's  nest  lying  on  the 
ground.  Bella  was  not  used  to  country  life,  and 
this  bird's  nest  was  quite  a  curiosity  to  her.  She 
put  it  carefully  away  in  her  little  basket,  and  Ruth 
Archer  told  her  that  she  had  some  tiny,  tiny  bird's 
eggs  at  home,  which  she  would  give  her  to  keep  in 
her  nest.  Bella  was  delighted,  and  thanked  Ruth 
very  earnestly. 

They  came  to  a  place  where  the  Rock  rose  high 
above  their  heads,  and  over  the  edge  of  this  high 
rock  trickled  a  little  rill  of  water,  which  fell  splash- 
ing and  sparkling  into  a  hollow  stone  on  the  bank 
below.  They  did  not  know  whether  this  stone  had 
been  hollowed  by  the  constant  dropping  of  the  water, 
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or  whether  somebody  had  hollowed  it  on  purpose. 
Jane  thought  the  dropping  of  the  water  had  hollow- 
ed it,  for  she  said  she  had  heard  that  constant  drop- 
ping would  wear  away  stone.  But  Henry  Archer 
thought  he  could  see  marks  of  the  chisel  on  some 
parts  of  the  little  basin,  so  he  concluded  that  it  had 
been  hollowed  by  somebody  on  purpose.  All  agreed 
that  the  little  cascade  looked  very  pretty,  falling 
into  the  stone  basin,  and  splashing  up  again  in  bright 
drops  over  the  green  moss  that  grew  round  the 
edge.  Ruth  proposed  to  give  it  a  name;  and  after 
a  great  many  names  had  been  mentioned,  they  chose 
the  one  Ruth  liked  best,  and  called  it  The  Fairy's 
Waterfall.  When  the  children  heard  the  word 
Fairy,  they  directly  begged  Ruth  to  tell  them  a 
Fairy  tale.  Ruth  laughed,  and  said  she  would  tell 
them  a  story  of  which  the  place  put  her  in  mind, 
but  it  was  not  exactly  a  fairy  tale.  Then  she  sat 
down  on  the  root  of  a  tree,  all  the  others  clustered 
round  her,  and  Ruth  tol$>  them  the  beautiful  story 
of  "  The  Little  Brook  and  the  Star.  " 
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Just  as  the  story  was  finished,  they  heard  Mr. 
Howell  calling  them ;  so  they  made  haste  to  the  place 
from  whence  the  voice  came.  Mr.  Howell  called  to 
let  them  know  that  dinner  was  ready.  The  cloth 
was  spread  on  a  large  smooth  stone,  and  the  com- 
pany sat,  lay,  or  knelt  round  it,  as  they  liked  best. 
The  children  had  excellent  appetites ;  they  thought 
cold  chicken,  ham,  and  pie,  tasted  a  great  deal  better 
in  the  woods  than  at  home.  George  said  he  should 
like  to  be  an  Indian,  and  live  in  a  wigwam;  but 
James  reminded  him  that  he  would  not  be  likely  to 
get  roast  fowls  and  plumcakes  every  day  in  the 
woods.  Jane  thought  that  in  winter  he  would  find 
a  carpeted  parlour,  and  a  stove,  much  more  com- 
fortable than  a  wTigwam.  George  said  he  would 
carry  a  rifle,  and  shoot  the  deer,  and  nothing  was 
nicer  than  venison  steaks;  and  as  for  the  cold,  he 
did  not  fear  that.  He  would  cut  down  plenty  of 
trees  with  his  axe,  and  make  such  large  fires  that 
he  would  not  feel  the  cold. 

After  dinner  the  fathers  and  mothers  sat  talking, 
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and  the  children  went  off  to  find  some  new  amuse- 
ment. They  begged  Ruth  and  Henry  to  come 
with  them.  Now  Ruth  and  Henry  would  rather 
have  staid  and  listened  to  the  conversation  of  the 
grown  people,  but  they  kindly  gave  up  their  own 
inclinations,  and  went  with  the  children.  They 
sang  songs,  told  stories,  and  played  at  Hide  and 
Seek  among  the  bushes  until  they  were  tired.  Then 
they  asked  Ruth  and  Henry  to  think  of  some  new 
play  for  them.  Henry  proposed  that  they  should 
play  at  Robinson  Crusoe. 

The  children  had  all  read  Robinson  Crusoe,  and 
they  clapped  their  hands  with  delight,  and  said, 
"Oh!  yes,  do  show  us,  Henry." 

"We  can't  play  all  the  book  through,"  said  Jane; 
"it  will  be  night  before  we  have  half  done." 

"We  shall  play  only  part  of  it,"  said  Henry. 
"Come  this  way;  I  know  of  a  nice  little  cave  close 
by.  George,  you  shall  be  Robinson  Crusoe;  but 
there  are  so  many  of  us,  I  think  we  had  better  save 
a  few  more  people  from  the  wreck,  that  we  may  all 
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play.     We  will  save  the  captain,  and  mate,  and  two 
of  the  sailors.     Philip,  will  you  be  captain?" 

"You  had  better  be  captain,  Henry.  I'll  act 
under  your  orders ;  I'll  be  mate,"  said  Philip. 

"Very  well;  you  shall  be  mate,"  said  Henry. 
"George  is  Robinson  Crusoe;  James  Jones  and 
William  Jarvis  are  sailors.  Young  ladies,  your 
mothers  won't  like  you  to  be  shipwrecked,  I  suppose, 
for  we  are  going  to  pull  off  our  shoes  and  stockings ; 
you  shall  be  savages.  Grace  Jarvis,  you  shall  be 
Man  Friday." 

"And  what  am  I  to  be?"  said  Thomas  Clarke, 
giving  a  great  skip.  "  I'll  tell  you  what,  I'll  be 
the  monkey." 

"Robinson  Crusoe  had  no  monkey,"  said  Grace 
Jarvis;  "he  had  only  a  parrot." 

"But  Philip  Quarll  had  a  monkey  when  he  was 
shipwrecked,"  answered  Thomas;  "  a  useful  mon- 
key, that  helped  him  to  pick  up  wood.  I'll  tell  you 
what,  I  can  be  parrot  and  monkey  too." 

"How?"  asked  Bella  Jones. 
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"Why,  I'll  skip  like  the  monkey,  and  talk  like 
the  parrot."  So  Thomas  gave  several  skips  like  the 
monkey;  then  he  cried,  "Pretty  Poll!  pretty  Poll!" 
like  a  parrot ;  and  then  he  pretended  to  eat  nuts 
like  a  monkey,  to  the  great  amusement  of  his  au- 
dience; though  James  Jones  asked  him  if  Robin- 
son Crusoe's  parrot  spoke  English  before  it  was 
caught. 

.  "Come,"  said  Henry,  "we  must  find  some  place 
to  be  shipwrecked  in,  where  the  bank  runs  pretty 
smooth  to  the  water."  So  they  went  along  the 
bank  for  some  distance,  until  they  found  a  strip  of 
gravelly  sand,  where  the  girls  could  run  about  with- 
out wetting  their  feet.  Then  Henry  showed  them 
the  cave,  which  was  formed  merely  by  an  over- 
hanging ledge  of  rock ;  and  he  took  care  to  ascer- 
tain that  there  were  no  snakes,  or  any  other  reptiles 
there,  that  might  hurt  or  frighten  the  children. 
Then  the  boys  took  off  their  shoes  and  stockings, 
and  tucked  up  their  pantaloons,  and  waded  into  the 
water,   carrying    boughs    of  trees,  which    were    to 
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represent  the  planks  on  which  they  swam  to  shore. 
While  they  splashed  in  the  water,  the  girls,  under 
Ruth's  direction,  gathered  a  heap  of  dry  sticks  and 
leaves,  and  built  a  fire,  round  which  the  savages 
were  to  dance.  Clara  wanted  to  kindle  the  pile,  to 
make  it  seem  more  real ;  but  Ruth  reminded  her, 
that  as  the  muslin  frocks  of  the  savages  might  catch 
fire  while  they  were  dancing  round  the  blaze,  it 
would  be  prudent  only  to  make  believe.  When  the 
fire  was  built,  the  girls  went  to  look  at  the  boys. 

The  captain,  mate,  and  sailors,  had  all  paddled 
through  the  water,  dragging  their  boughs  ;  and  when 
they  reached  the  shore,  they  threw  themselves  on 
the  sand,  "quite  exhausted,"  Philip  said,  "with 
combating  the  winds  and  waves."  After  a  while 
they  got  up,  and  the  captain  made  a  speech  to  his 
men,  and  said  that  as  the  ship  was  lost,  they  might 
suppose  he  had  no  longer  a  right  to  command  them  ; 
and  asked  if  they  were  willing  that  he  should  take 
the  direction  of  them,  as  usual. 

The  sailors  cried  out,  "  Yes  !  yes  !  you  have  been 
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a  very  good  captain,  and  we  are  willing  to  obey  you 
as  we  did  before." 

The  captain  thanked  them  for  their  confidence  in 
him,  and  said  he  should  use  his  authority  for  the 
general  good.  Then  he  proposed  that  they  should 
refresh  themselves  by  eating  some  of  the  shell  fish 
which  lay  upon  the  beach  in  great  numbers,  and 
that,  after  they  had  eaten,  two  of  them  should  walk 
along  the  beach,  and  see  if  any  chests  had  floated 
ashore  from  the  wreck. 

Little  stones  served  for  shell  fish,  and  two  of  the 
provision  baskets  were  called  chests.  These  chests 
were  brought  up  by  the  sailors,  and  laid  at  the  feet 
of  the  captain.  The  captain  told  them  that  while 
they  were  securing  the  chests,  he  had  discovered  a 
cave  where  they  might  be  comfortably  sheltered  from 
the  weather.  "But  where,"  said  he,  "is  Robinson 
Crusoe." 

"Here  he  comes!"  said  one  of  the  sailors,  "and 
a  wild  beast  with  him." 

Robinson  Crusoe  made  his  appearance  from  be- 
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hind  a  bush,  leading  Tom  Clarke  by  a  handkerchief 
tied  round  his  arm ;  and  he  told  the  captain  he  had 
caught  a  fine  monkey  in  the  woods.  / 

"  Tom  Clarke,"  said  one  of  the  girls,  "you  should 
not  laugh  so  if  you  are  a  monkey." 

"Yes  I  should,"  replied  Tom;  "monkeys  laugh, 
and  they  chatter  too." 

Then  the  captain  broke  open  the  chests,  and  said 
that  one  of  them  was  filled  with  carpenter's  tools, 
and  the  other  with  clothing. 

"But  here  is  a  bag,"  said  he,  "with  a  small 
cheese,  and  some  biscuit ;  we  will  each  take  half  a 
biscuit,  and  a  small  slice  of  cheese,  to  strengthen  us 
for  our  labours." 

When  the  imaginary  bread  and  cheese  were  eaten, 
and  the  monkey  had  been  cuffed  for  putting  his 
paws  into  the  bag,  the  captain  gave  each  of  his  men 
a  hatchet  from  the  tool  chest,  and  directed  them  to 
cut  boughs  from  the  surrounding  trees,  while  he 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  tallest  tree,  to  survey  the 
country  with  his  pocket  telescope. 
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While  the  captain  climbed  the  tree,  Ruth  Archer 
tied  Grace  Jarvis's  hands  and  feet  together  with 
handkerchiefs,  and  laid  her  down  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  fire.  Then  she  and  the  other  girls  joined 
hands,  and  danced  round  the  fire,  shouting  and 
singing. 

Presently  the  captain  came  down  from  the  tree, 
and  told  his  men  that  he  had  seen,  on  a  distant  part 
of  the  beach,  which  was  hidden  from  the  view  of 
those  on  the  ground  by  a  ledge  of  rocks,  a  party  of 
savages  dancing  round  a  fire,  and  that  they  seemed 
about  to  sacrifice  a  captive  who  lay  bound  upon  the 
sand. 

" Captain,"  said  the  mate,  "shall  we  try  to  rescue 
the  poor  captive." 

"Surely,"  said  the  captain:  "do  you  take  the 
pistols,  I  will  take  the  gun;  the  rest  of  you  each 
take  a  hatchet,  and  let  us  sally  forth  against  them." 

By  this  time  Ruth  had  untied  Grace,  and  Grace 
jumped  up  and  ran  towards  the  sailors,  crying  for 
help.    The  girls  ran  after  her,  shouting  and  scream- 
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ing,  and  the  sailors  rushed  upon  the  savages,  crying, 
"Hurra!  hurra!  Yankee  boys  for  ever."  The  cap- 
tain pretended  to  fire  the  gun,  the  savages  screamed 
and  ran  back;  little  Grace  ran  up  to  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, and  knelt  down  on  the  sand  before  him,  holding 
up  her  hands,  and  asking  for  mercy  in  dumb  show. 
The  sailors  pursued  the  retreating  savages  round  a 
clump  of  bushes,  and  Ruth  Archer,  who  headed  the 
runaways,  ran  against  Mr.  Howell,  and  almost  knock- 
ed herself  down. 

"My  dear  Miss  Ruth!  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt," 
said  Mr.  Howell,  catching  hold  of  her  hand. 

"Oh!  no  sir,  not  at  all,"  replied  the  half  breath- 
less girl,  laughing. 

"What  are  you  all  doing?  and  what  is  this  noise 
about?" 

"Robinson  Crusoe,  sir,"  replied  Ruth,  "has  just 
rescued  Friday,  and  the  sailors  are  chasing  the 
savages." 

"Indeed!"  said  Mr.  Howell,  smiling.  "  Then  the 
savages  had  better  take  to  their  canoes ;  or,  in  other 
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words,  get  ready  to  go  home.  You  are  very  kind, 
Miss  Ruth,  to  take  such  pains  to  amuse  these  young 
ones." 

"Oh!  I  like  to  do  it,  sir,"  said  the  good-natured 
girl;  "it  amuses  me  as  much  as  it  does  them.  I'll 
go  back  and  help  to  collect  them." 

Savages,  sailors,  and  provision  baskets,  being 
safely  restored  to  their  respective  owners,  they  all 
went  up  to  the  mill,  to  meet  the  carriages.  The 
miller's  wife  had  prepared  tea  for  them,  and  would 
not  let  them  go  without  partaking  of  it ;  and  a  very 
nice  tea  it  was.  Excellent  green  tea,  rich  cream, 
fresh  butter,  hot  biscuits,  broiled  ham,  currant  pies, 
preserves,  loafcake,  and  gingerbread.  Children's 
appetites  are  always  ready  for  sweet  things,  and  the 
ladies  enjoyed  the  refreshing  tea  very  much. 

While  they  were  drinking  tea,  the  miller's  wife, 
who  was  a  very  old  woman,  told  them  stories  of  old 
times  at  the  mill;  and  said  she  remembered  when 
the  deer  used  to  come  down  to  the  river  before  her 
door,  to  drink. 
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Some  changes  were  proposed  in  the  order  of  their 
return.  The  party  who  had  come  hy  water,  ex- 
changed places  with  those  in  the  carriage ;  they  had 
prudently  brought  cloaks  and  shawls  to  defend  them 
from  the  evening  dews.  Ruth  Archer,  observing 
James  Jones  look  wishfully  at  her  pony,  asked  if  he 
could  ride.  He  said  yes ;  and  Ruth  said  a  few  words 
in  a  whisper  to  her  brother.  Henry  went  into  the 
house,  and  presently  returned  with  a  man's  saddle, 
which  he  had  borrowed  of  the  miller.  The  side- 
saddle was  taken  off  Ruth's  poney ;  the  miller's  boy 
promised  to  bring  it  to  Cedarville  the  next  day  in  his 
cart;  and  James  Jones  was  made  happy  by  an  invi- 
tation to  ride  home  on  horseback.  Ruth  went  with 
Mrs.  Howell  in  the  boat. 

The  evening  was  still  arid  clear.  The  few  rosy 
clouds  that  hung  motionless  in  the  sky,  were  reflect- 
ed on  the  surface  of  the  river.  Fireflies  began  to 
sparkle  where  the  leaves  grew  thickest,  though  the 
golden  sunset  was  yet  glowing.  The  hum  and 
chatter    of   nocturnal    insects,   birds,   and    reptiles, 
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commenced.  The  shrill  katydids,  and  hoarse  frogs 
joined  their  voices ;  the  whippoor-will's  mournful  cry 
resounded  from  the  woods ;  and  once  or  twice,  the 
children  were  startled  by  the  discordant  shriek  of 
the  night-hawk,  as  he  darted  through  the  air. 

The  party  sat  for  some  time  in  silence,  resting 
after  the  exercise  of  the  day,  and  enjoying  the 
lovely  sunset. 

"Mother,"  whispered  Jane,  "I  feel  very  differ- 
ently from  what  I  did  this  morning." 

"How?"  asked  her  mother. 

"I  don't  know,  mother.  I  was  happy  then,  and 
I  feel  happy  now;  but  it  was  merry  happiness  in  the 
morning,  and  now  I  feel  somehow  sad,  yet  very 
happy  too.  Mother,  in  the  morning  I  did  not  think 
of  any  thing  but  playing;  now  I  am  thinking  of  God, 
and  how  good  He  is,  to  let  us  have  all  this  pleasure." 

"Darling,"  whispered  her  mother;  "you  may 
always  be  sure  that  your  pleasures  are  right  ones, 
when  they  make  you  think  lovingly  and  thankfully 
of  your  Father  in  Heaven." 
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Jane  had  taken  her  mother's  hand  between  her's. 
She  pressed  it  fondly,  and  nestled  closer  to  her 
mother's  side,  for  she  felt  that  she  was  understood, 
and  she  loved  her  mother  better  for  that  sympathy. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  Mrs.  Jones  asking 
Miss  Archer  to  sing.  Ruth  was  always  ready  to 
oblige.     She  sang 

"Shades  of  evening  close  not  o'er  us." 

Her  voice  was  sweet,  and  she  sang  well.  Every 
body  felt  that  the  song  was  appropriate  to  the  time 
and  place ;  every  body  was  pleased,  and  every  body 
thanked  her. 

When  they  drew  near  the  village,  stars  were 
coming  out  in  the  dark  blue  sky,  and  lights  were 
twinkling  in  the  village  windows,  though  there  was 
still  a  broad  streak  of  brightness  in  the  west.  The 
river  widened  near  Cedarville,  and  several  parties, 
returning,  like  themselves,  from  pleasure  excursions, 
came  in  sight.  One  pretty  boat,  which  had  a  little 
flag  hoisted,  darted  past  them.    It  rowed  very  swiftly, 
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and  the  party  in  it  seemed  to  be  in  very  high  spirits. 
Two  ladies  and  a  gentleman  were  singing,  and  the 
children  stopped  talking  to  listen.  The  words  they 
heard  were  these: 

Row  the  boat !  row  the  boat ! 

Pull  to  the  shore ; 
See  how  the  diamond  drops 
Flash  from  the  oar ; 
Our  pennant  is  flying,  our  light  bark  is  trying 
Her  speed,  as  she  bears  us  the  bright  river  o'er. 

Row  the  boat !  row  the  boat, 
Through  the  white  spray; 
Light  have  our  hearts  been, 
And  pleasant  our  way. 
In  life's  summer  weather,  oft  may  we  together 
Renew  the  enjoyment  we've  tasted  to-day. 
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HOUSE-KEEPING— THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

"Mother,"  said  Jane,  "when  I  stopped  at  Mrs. 
Wilmot's  to  leave  the  volume  of  poems  you  sent 
her,  little  Ellen  Wilmot  opened  the  door,  and  she 
asked  me  to  come  into  the  kitchen,  for  she  said  her 
mother  had  a  message  to  send  you,  and  could  not 
leave  the  work  she  was  doing." 

"Well?"  said  Mrs.  Howell. 

"Well,  mother,  Mrs.  Wilmot  was  rolling  out  pie 
crust,  with  her  little  white  hands,  that  looked  hardly 
strong  enough  to  push  the  roller.  I  suppose  I  looked 
rather  hard  at  her;  for  she  laughed,  and  said,  'Never 
too  old  to  learn,  Miss  Howell;  but  I  suppose  you 
country  folks  think  we  city  ones  have  had  our  edu- 
cation greatly  neglected,  don't  you?'  " 

"Mrs.   Wilmot    is    a    wise    woman,"    said    Mrs. 
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Howell.  *'When  her  husband  lived  in  New  York, 
she  had  no  occasion  ever  to  do  such  work ;  but  since 
Mr.  Wilmot  lost  so  much  of  his  property,  she  has 
exerted  herself  heartily  and  cheerfully.  Her  good 
management  enables  them  to  live  very  comfortably 
on  their  reduced  income." 

"I  thought  of  what  you  always  say,  mother,  about 
the  necessity  of  ladies  learning  howr  to  keep  house," 
observed  Jane. 

"But  mother,"  said  Clara,  "suppose  we  were 
queens.  They  are  sure  never  to  grow  poor ;  they  can 
always  have  people  to  work  for  them ;  so  they  need 
not  learn  to  keep  house." 

Mrs.  Howell  smiled. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at,  mother?"  asked  Clara. 

"I  was  thinking  of  the  French  Revolution,"  re- 
plied her  mother. 

"Was  that  very  funny?" 

"No,  indeed,  my  dear  child;  it  was  a  series  of  the 
most  horrible  events  ever  recorded  in  history,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Howell. 
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"Tell  us  about  it,  won't  you,  mother?"  said 
Clara,  drawing  her  little  chair  close  to  her  mother's 
feet. 

"I  am  afraid  you  would  not  understand  me,"  said 
Mrs.  Howell. 

"Yes,  mother,  I  am  sure  I  can;  I  will  pay  great 
attention.     Please  tell  us." 

"France  is  a  kingdom;  that  is,  a  country  govern- 
ed by  a  king." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  interrupted  Clara,  "I  know  that; 
and  I  know  where  to  find  France  on  the  map  of  Eu- 
rope." 

"Very  well ;  but  Clara,  why  do  you  stop  working  ?" 

"Mother,  I  never  can  work  and  talk." 

"You  must  learn  to  do  so,  or  you  will  waste  a 
great  deal  of  time.  But  at  present,  you  are  only 
required  to  work  and  listen;  so  thread  your  needle, 
and  go  on  with  your  seam." 

Clara  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  her  mother  con- 
tinued— 

"France  is  a  kingdom;  and  in  kingdoms  there  is 
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a  class  of  people  called  the  nobility.  They  are  but 
few  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  people  who 
work  for  their  living.  The  nobles  are  generally  rich, 
and  have  titles;  tHat  is,  instead  of  being  called  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  they  are  called  Lords  and  Ladies,  Dukes 
and  Duchesses,  Counts  and  Countesses;  and  they  are 
next  in  greatness  to  the  king  and  the  royal  family. 

"France  was  governed  for  a  long  time  by  foolish 
and  wicked  kings,  and  the  working  classes  were 
cruelly  oppressed  by  the  nobles." 

"Are  all  nobles  bad  people?*'  said  Clara. 

"By  no  means.  Many  of  the  nobility  of  all  coun- 
tries are  wise,  and  good,  and  kind.  They  make 
their  wealth  and  power  the  means  of  doing  great 
gocd;  for  in  those  countries,  they  are  looked  up  to 
with  great  respect  by  those  who  are  not  noble. 
Their  example  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  great 
many  people ;  and  if  they  behave  well,  they  exert  a 
good  influence  over  those  who  are  below  them  in 
rank.  Even  during  the  dreadful  times  I  speak  of, 
there  were  a  few  good  nobles  in  France,  who  found 
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friends  and  protectors  in  the  poor  people  they  had 
been  kind  to.  But  when  people  have  all  their  wants 
provided  for,  without  having  to  do  any  thing  to  help 
themselves,  it  is  apt  to  make  them  selfish  and 
thoughtless.  And  the  nobles  who  were  selfish  and 
thoughtless,  were  many  more  in  number,  than  those 
who  were  kind  and  wise.  They  treated  the  working 
people  very  ill,  and  punished  them  if  they  complain- 
ed. At  last,  the  poor  people  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
They  were  tired  of  cold  and  hunger,  hard  work  and 
ill  treatment;  and  it  drove  them  wild  to  see  the 
nobles  enjoying  themselves,  and  wasting  great  sums 
of  money,  which  would  have  bought  bread  and 
clothing  for  thousands  of  the  famishing  poor,  and 
all  the  while  treating  them  with  scorn  and  cruelty. 
So  they  rose  up,  and  said  they  would  not  have  a 
king  to  govern  them  any  longer;  they  would  drive 
away  the  nobles,  and  divide  the  lands  and  money 
among  themselves,  and  they  would  choose  their  own 
rulers.  Then  the  nobility  tried  to  defend  them- 
selves, but  the  people  were  too  many  for  them.    The 
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people  were  ignorant  and  angry,  and  the  beginning 
of  evil  is  like  the  letting  out  of  water.  They  did 
not  content  themselves  with  taking  part  of  the  wealth 
of  the  nobles,  or  forcing  them  to  agree  to  make 
better  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  working  classes, 
but  they  began  to  rob  and  murder  without  restraint. 
They  dragged  the  king  and  queen  out  of  their  pa- 
lace, insulted  them,  put  them  in  prison,  and  finally 
cut  off  their  heads.  They  burned  the  castles  of  the 
nobility,  and  murdered  all  they  could  find  of  their 
families.  Many  of  the  nobles  fled  secretly  to  other 
countries,  and  were  obliged  to  work  to  maintain 
themselves.  The  well  educated,  industrious  ones, 
got  a  respectable  living ;  but  the  idle  and  ignorant 
suffered  greatly." 

"Then  I  guess,"  said  Clara,  "that  if  ever  they 
got  back  their  lands  and  money,  they  remembered 
hew  bad  it  was  to  be  poor  and  sorrowful,  and  be- 
haved better  than  they  did  before." 

"I  hope  they  did,"  said  Mrs.  Howell.  "But  be- 
fore these  troubles  began,  some  children  belonging 
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to  the  royal  family,  had  been  placed  under  the  care 
of  a  very  sensible  governess.  This  lady  was  called 
the  Countess  de  Genlis.  She  was  a  handsome,  ele- 
gant, well-informed  woman,  and  she  sincerely  desired 
the  good  of  her  pupils.  She  took  great  pains  with 
their  education.  She  herself  played  on  the  harp, 
sang,  drew,  danced,  understood  several  languages; 
could  write  elegantly  both  in  prose  and  verse,  knew 
history,  geography,  astronomy,  in  short,  all  that  is 
thought  necessary  to  a  good  education.  She  could 
also  do  all  kinds  of  beautiful  needlework. 

"One  of  the  two  princesses  placed  under  her  care, 
died  early.  Madame  de  Genlis  continued  to  edu- 
cate the  surviving  sister;  and  her  father,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  was  so  well  satisfied  with  Madame's 
mode  of  teaching,  that  he  entreated  her  to  take 
charge  of  his  son's  education  also.  Besides  the 
usual  branches  of  a  gentleman's  education,  the  little 
prince  learned  to  work  at  two  or  three  trades.  He 
was  taught  to  wait  on  himself,  to  sleep  on  a  hard 
bed,  to  take  very  long  walks  and  rides,  to  face  the 
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sun,  the  wind,  the  rain,  and  the  cold,  and  to  endure 
unavoidable  inconveniences  without  complaining. 

"Madame  de  Genlis  had  two  daughters  of  her 
own;  she  also  took  care  of  her  niece,  and  a  little 
orphan  girl,  named  Pamela.  She  was  so  well  con- 
vinced of  the  value  to  women  of  a  good  knowledge 
of  household  duties,  that  she  made  not  only  these 
children,  but  the  little  princess,  learn  how  to  cook, 
make  their  own  beds,  nurse  the  sick,  and  go  to 
market.  She  wrote  a  little  book  for  them,  teaching 
them  to  play  at  housekeeping.  They  had  little  sets 
of  cooking  utensils;  little  dinner  and  tea  sets,  and 
they  cooked  their  own  little  feasts." 

"How  nice!"  said  both  the  girls. 

"They  had  little  account  books;  and  she  gave 
them  a  list  of  the  current  prices  of  things,  and 
taught  them  how  to  go  to  market,  and  go  shopping. 
And  when  they  bought  things,  they  had  to  set  down 
in  their  little  books  what  they  bought,  and  how  much 
they  gave;  and  they  cast  up  their  accounts  as  care- 
fully as  if  they  had  really  been  keeping  house." 
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"Oh!  mother,  may  we  do  so?"  said  Jane.  "Will 
you  show  us  how,  and  give  us  little  books?" 

"And  will  you  buy  us  some  little  cooking  things, 
mother,  and  let  us  cook  for  ourselves?"  said  Clara. 

"I  will,  with  pleasure,"  answered  Mrs.  Howell. 

"Thank  you,  mother,"  exclaimed  both  her  daugh- 
ters; and  Clara  added,  "it  will  be  such  a  nice  play." 

"But,"  said  their  mother,  "this  wise  governess 
had  something  more  in  view,  than  merely  teaching 
them  a  pleasant  play.  She  could  not  foresee  all  the 
horrors  of  the  revolution;  but  she  knew  that  human 
life  is  full  of  changes,  and  thought  it  well  to  prepare 
herself  and  them,  for  whatever  might  happen.  I 
suppose,  too,  she  thought  that  when  they  knew  by 
experience,  how  much  time  and  trouble  it  takes  to 
prepare  food  and  clothing,  and  to  keep  things  in 
order,  they  would  grow  more  careful  and  conside- 
rate, and  try  not  to  give  any  unnecessary  trouble  to 
their  friends  and  servants.  A 

"  When  the  fury  of  the  people  was  turned  against 
the  royal  family,  Madame  de  Genlis,  faithful  to  her 
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trust,  fled  from  France  with  her  pupils,  in  order  to 
save  their  lives.  They  were  obliged  to  travel 
through  by-roads,  in  a  very  humble  manner.  They 
had  to  conceal  their  names,  for  fear  of  being  mur- 
dered, if  they  were  known  to  belong  to  the  royal 
family.  They  met  with  great  difficulties  on  the 
journey;  their  carriage  broke  down;  they  had  to 
walk  miles  in  cold,  and  wet,  and  darkness.  Some- 
times they  could  scarcely  procure  food.  But  Madame 
de  Genlis  had  always  accustomed  her  pupils  to  rise 
early,  live  plainly,  and  take  a  great  deal  of  exercise. 
So  the  people  who  saw  the  travellers,  never  suspect- 
ed that  they  were  other  than  common  people;  and 
they  passed  through  France  in  safety.  Once,  at  a 
place  called  Mons,  the  princess  and  the  niece,  fell 
sick  with  the  measles.  They  had  very  poor  accom- 
modations; they  had  no  waiting  maid,  and  only  one 
man  servant.  The  little  inn  where  they  staid  was 
full  of  company,  and  none  of  the  servants  could 
attend  to  them.  They  could  get  neither  nurse  nor 
doctor  for  some  days.     But  Madame  had  studied 
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medicine,  and  was  an  excellent  nurse.  She  knew 
what  medicines  to  give;  she  knew  how  to  take  care 
of  them,  and  they  got  safely  through  the  disease. 

"Madame  de  Genlis,  a  lady  of  quality,  the  friend 
of  the  royal  family,  the  governess  of  tlie  princesses, 
did  not  know,  when  she  studied  medicine,  and 
learned  how  to  take  care  of  the  sick,  that  she  was 
ever  likely  to  be  staying  at  a  mean  tavern,  with 
two  sick  children  to  nurse,  and  nobody  to  help  her. 
But  she  made  it  the  rule  of  her  life  to  acquire  all 
the  useful  knowledge  she  could;  and  in  time  of 
need,  she  reaped  the  advantage  of  it,  and  so  did 
her  pupils. 

"The  young  prince  afterwards  supported  himself, 
for  fifteen  months,  by  teaching  mathematics  at  a 
college  in  Switzerland." 

"Well  for  him  that  he  had  such  a  good  gover- 
ness," said  Clara.  "But,  mother,  when  will  you 
get  us  the  account  books,  and  cooking  things?" 

"I  shall,  perhaps,  be  able  to  get  you  some  of  the 
things    to-morrow.       1    will    give    you    paper,   and 
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show  you   how  to    make  the    account    books,   this 
evening." 

"Kings  and  queens  have  their  troubles,  you  see, 
as  well  as  other  people,"  remarked  Jane  to  Clara, 
as  they  were  folding  up  their  work.    • 
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POOR  SARAH  MATTHEWS. 
NURSING  THE  SICK. 

Mrs.  Howell  never  needed  to  be  put  in  mind  of 
her  promises;  so,  when  the  next  morning's  lessons 
had  been  said,  she  told  her  daughters  to  put  on  their 
bonnets,  and  she  would  take  them  to  the  tinman's, 
and  the  china  store.  Jane  and  Clara  gladly  hastened 
to  make  themselves  ready.  They  were  standing  on 
the  door  step,  waiting  for  their  mother,  who  was 
drawing  on  her  gloves  as  she  stood  in  the  open  door, 
when  a  little  girl,  ragged  and  barefooted,  crossed 
the  street,  and  came  up  to  the  steps.  Mrs.  Howell 
spoke  to  her,  and  said,  "Well,  Susy,  how  are  you, 
and  how  is  your  mother?" 

"  She's  dreadful  sick,  ma'am,"  said  the  little  girl, 
and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  She's  been  terrible 
bad  all  night,  and  she  says,  please  ma'am,  will  you 
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give  her  a  little  tea?"  And  Susy  held  out  a  crack- 
ed tea  cup  which  she  carried  in  her  hand. 

"How  long  has  your  mother  been  sick,  Susy?" 
inquired  Mrs.  Howell. 

"Since  last  Sunday,"  replied  Susy;  "and  Mosey's 
sick  too :  and  mammy  can't  get  out  of  bed ;  and  we 
ha'n't  had  any  breakfast." 

"Go  into  the  kitchen,  Susy,"  said  Mrs.  Howell, 
"and  tell  Martha  to  give  you  some  breakfast.  You 
must  wait  a  little,  my  dears,"  speaking  to  her  chil- 
dren, "before  I  can  go  out  with  you.  I  must  make 
some  gruel  for  poor  Sarah,  and  go  to  see  how  she 
really  is." 

"May  we  go  with  you,  mother?"  said  Jane. 

"Yes;  and  mean  time,  Clara,  you  may  come  into 
the  kitchen  with  me,  and  take  your  first  lesson  in 
cooking  for  the  sick." 

Mrs.  Howell  took  off  her  bonnet  and  gloves,  tied 
on  an  apron,  turned  up  her  sleeves,  and  went  into 
the  kitchen,  followed  by  Clara.  Susy  was  already 
seated  at  a  little  table,  with  a  bowl  of  coffee  before 
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her,  and  in  her  hand  a  large  slice  of  bread  and  but- 
ter, which  she  was  causing  to  disappear  very  rapidly. 

Clara  asked  her  mother  what  she  was  going  to 
make. 

"Oatmeal  gruel,"  said  her  mother. 

Then  Mrs.  Howell  opened  a  closet,  and  took  out 
a  small  saucepan.  She  wiped  it  with  a  clean  coarse 
towel ;  then  she  poured  water  into  the  saucepan, 
rinsed  it,  and  threw  the  water  out.  Then  she  poured 
about  a  quart  of  cold  water  into  the  saucepan;  she 
put  a  small  piece  of  lemon  peel  into  the  water,  put 
on  the  lid  of  the  saucepan,  raked  out  some  bright 
coals,  and  set  the  saucepan  on  them.  Then  she 
opened  a  pantry,  where  a  great  many  jars,  canisters, 
and  boxes,  were  standing  on  shelves,  all  covered 
closely,  and  having  names  written  on  paper,  pasted 
on  their  outsides.  Mrs.  Howell  opened  a  canister 
marked  Oatmeal,  and  took  out  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  the  meal,  which  she  put  into  a  bowl.  Clara 
looked  at  the  oatmeal,  and  saw  that  it  was  a  coarse 
brownish  flour. 
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"  What  is  oatmeal  made  of,  mother?"  said  Clara. 

"It  is  the  flour  of  ground  oats.  Wheat  flour  is 
the  meal  of  ground  wheat." 

"  Do  people  ever  make  bread  of  oatmeal, 
mother?" 

"Not  in  America,"  answered  her  mother.  "We 
make  gruel  of  the  meal  for  the  sick,  and  feed  horses 
on  the  unground  oats.  In  Scotland  they  make  the 
oatmeal  into  cakes." 

"Are  they  nice?"  inquired  Clara. 

"I  do  not  know.  I  never  tasted  them,"  said  her 
mother. 

"I  think  they  must  be  nice,"  said  Clara,  "  if  they 
are  as  good  as  oatmeal  gruel." 

Mrs.  Howell  poured  water  little  by  little  upon  the 
oatmeal  in  the  bowl,  and  mixed  the  water  and  meal 
with  a  spoon.  At  first  the  mixture  was  very  thick, 
like  dough,  but  Mrs.  Howell  added  a  little  more 
water,  and  a  little  more,  until  she  had  poured  in 
about  a  pint,  stirring  it  all  the  time,  until  the  meal 
and  water  became  a  smooth,  thin  batter. 
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11  Why  don't  you  put  in  all  the  water  at  once, 
mother?"  asked  Clara. 

"Because  the  batter  would  be  full  of  lumps,  and 
hard  to  mix.  Oatmeal  gruel  is  not  good  unless  it 
be  perfectly  smooth." 

By  this  time  the  water  in  the  saucepan  was  boil- 
ing. Mrs.  Howell  took  off  the  lid  of  the  saucepan, 
and  poured  the  batter  slowly  out  of  the  bowl  into 
the  boiling  water,  stirring  it  all  the  time.  When  it 
seemed  thoroughly  mixed,  she  left  off  stirring,  and 
looked  at  the  clock. 

''Mother,  how  long  must  it  boil?"  said  Clara. 

"It  must  boil  slowly  and  constantly,  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,"  answered  her  mother. 

Then  Mrs.  Howell  went  into  the  pantry  again. 
She  opened  a  large,  deep,  stone  pan,  and  took  out  a 
loaf  of  bread.  She  cut  two  thin  slices  from  the  loaf, 
put  them  into  an  iron  toaster,  and  set  the  toaster 
before  the  fire. 

"Let  me  mind  the  toast,  mother;  I  won't  let  it 
burn,"  said  Clara. 
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So  Clara  watched  the  toast,  while  her  mother 
brought  out  a  little  tin  kettle,  with  a  tight  cover, 
and  a  swing  handle.  She  wiped  it,  as  she  had  done 
the  saucepan,  with  a  clean  towel,  set  it  on  the  table, 
and  put  a  little  hair  sieve  over  it.  She  took  the 
saucepan  off  the  coals,  and  let  it  stand  for  a  few 
minutes.  During  this  time,  a  thick  scum  formed  on 
the  surface  of  the  gruel.  Mrs.  Howell  took  off  the 
scum  with  a  spoon,  and  poured  the  gruel  gently 
through  the  sieve  into  the  kettle.  It  was  nice,  thin, 
smooth  gruel,  without  any  lumps  of  meal,  which 
make  gruel  unwholesome,  as  well  as  disagreeable. 

Then  she  put  sugar  into  the  gruel;  she  tasted  it, 
and  when  she  thought  it  was  sweet  enough,  she  put 
on  the  lid  of  the  kettle. 

"Mother,"  said  Clara,  "why  don't  you  grate  nut- 
meg into  the  gruel,  as  you  used  to  do  for  me?" 

"Sarah  may  have  fever,"  replied  Mrs.  Howell, 
"and  in  that  case,  nutmeg  would  not  be  good  for 
her." 

Mrs.  Howell  then  folded  the  toast  in  a  napkin, 
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and  put  it  into  a  little  basket.  This  basket,  and  the 
tin  kettle,  were  kept  on  purpose  to  send  with  nice 
things  to  any  of  their  poor  neighbours,  who  were 
sick.  Susy,  who  had  finished  her  breakfast,  was 
going  to  carry  them;  but  Jane  begged  to  carry  the 
kettle,  and  Clara  asked  leave  to  take  the  basket. 
Mrs.  Howell  gave  Susy  another  basket,  containing 
some  bread  and  cold  meat  for  herself  and  her 
brother,  and  they  set  off.  Mrs.  Howell  stopped  by 
the  way  at  the  Doctor's  house,  and  asked  him  to 
come  and  see  Sarah. 

They  had  not  far  to  go;  only  down  a  lane,  and 
past  two  or  three  fields.  It  was  a  poor  little  cabin 
of  a  house,  with  only  two  small,  close  rooms.  It 
stood  in  the  middle  of  a  little  square  of  garden 
ground,  but  the  withering,  weed-choked  plants, 
showed  that  there  was  no  one  to  take  care  of  them 
properly.  A  boy  of  three  years  old,  was  sprawling 
on  the  door-sill,  playing  with  a  half-starved  kitten. 
They  heard  from  within  the  house,  the  moans  of  the 
sick  woman,  and  the  screams  of  her  baby. 
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11  Stay  here,  Jane  and  Clara,"  said  their  mother, 
when  they  reached  the  garden  gate.  "You  must 
not  come  in,  until  I  see  whether  Sarah's  disease  be 
infectious,  or  not." 

"Why  mother,"  said  Jane,  catching  her  mother's 
gown  to  detain  her,  "you  are  going  in." 

"It  is  my  duty,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Howell,  gently 
disengaging  her  gown  from  Jane's  grasp;  "but  it  is 
not  yours.  We  should  not  shrink  from  risks  when 
it  is  our  duty  to  meet  them;  but  we  have  no  right 
to  endanger  ourselves  or  others,  needlessly.  Stay 
here,  unless  I  call  you." 

Mrs.  Howell  went  into  the  house,  and  presently 
came  to  the  door,  and  beckoned  to  her  daughters  to 
come  in.  She  had  ascertained  that  there  was  no 
danger,  either  for  them,  or  for  herself. 

It  was  a  miserable  little  place ;  the  loose  boards  of 
the  floor  tilted  up  as  they  walked,  rags  were  stuffed 
into  the  broken  windows,  and  dead  flies  lay  about 
the  window-ledge.  There  was  a  little  Are  smoul- 
dering on  the  hearth.     Mrs.  Howell   lifted  up  an 
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iron  pot  that  stood  in  a  corner,  and  hung  it  over 
the  embers.  Then  she  directed  little  Susy  to  bring 
in  chips,  and  keep  up  the  fire.  She  saw  a  bucket, 
with  an  earthen  mug  in  it,  standing  on  a  bench ;  she 
told  Jane  to  take  that  bucket  to  the  pump  in  the 
yard,  fill  it  with  water,  and  let  Clara  help  her  to 
bring  it  in,  and  place  it  on  the  hearth.  Then  to 
take  the  earthen  mug,  and  fill  the  pot  with  water. 
The  little  boy  had  already  found  his  way  to  the 
basket,  and  was  devouring  a  piece  of  meat,  biting  off 
a  little  bit  every  now  and  then  to  give  to  his  kitten. 
Mrs.  Howell  then  returned  to  the  inner  room. 
She  had  already  opened  the  window  wide  ;  she  prop- 
ped up  the  poor  woman  in  bed,  and  seeing  that  she 
was  faint  with  hunger,  she  poured  some  of  the  gruel 
into  a  cup,  and  held  it  to  her  mouth.  Sarah  drank 
it  eagerly,  and  said  faintly  that  it  was  very  good. 
Mrs.  Howell  then  took  up  the  screaming  baby.  She 
fed  it  with  gruel,  and  the  poor  famished  little  thing 
fell  asleep  on  her  lap,  almost  with  the  spoon  between 
its  lips.  Mrs.  Howell  laid  it  gently  in  the  cradle. 
D 
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When  the  water  was  hot,  Mrs.  Howell  asked 
Susy  if  she  had  an  old  pail. 

"None  but  the  water-pail,"  said  Susy. 

"Any  tub?"  asked  Mrs.  Howell. 

"No  tub;  but  mammy  has  a  half-firkin  that  she 
does  her  washing  in." 

The  firkin  was  brought,  and  filled  with  warm 
water.  Sarah  was  lifted  up,  and  her  feet  put  into 
the  water.  Mrs.  Howell  found  a  little  vinegar,  in  a 
black  bottle,  in  the  cupboard.  She  bathed  the  sick 
woman's  hands  and  face  with  warm  water  and 
vinegar,  Jane  holding  the  basin,  and  Clara  sitting 
by  the  cradle,  watching  her  mother's  proceedings, 
and  ready  to  rock,  if  the  baby  should  stir.  Then 
Mrs.  Howell  shook  up  the  bed;  she  had  brought  a 
clean  pillowcase  with  her,  she  put  it  on  the  pillow, 
and  helped  Sarah  into  bed.  The  poor  woman  drew 
a  sigh  of  relief  as  she  laid  down  her  head ;  she 
looked  thankfully  at  Mrs.  Howell,  but  she  was  too 
feeble  to  speak. 

"Now  shut  your  eyes,  and  try  to  go  to  sleep," 
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said  Mrs.  Howell,  smiling  kindly  at  Sarah.  "I  will 
sit  by  you  for  a  while,  and  take  care  of  Mosey  when 
he  wakes.  Jane,  do  you  know  where  Betsy  Wood 
lives  r 

"Yes,  ma'am;  just  at  the  corner  of  the  lane, 
where  it  crosses  the  south  road,"  answered  Jane. 

"Go  over  there,  and  tell  Betsy  I  wish  to  see  her, 
if  she  can  spare  time  to  come  here.  Clara  may  go 
with  you,  if  she  likes." 

But  Clara  preferred  staying  with  her  mother,  and 
Jane  went  by  herself.  While  she  was  gone,  Dr. 
Clare  came  to  see  Sarah.  He  approved  of  all  that 
had  been  done,  but  said  that  Sarah  was  very  ill, 
dangerously  ill. 

"If  she  is  carefully  nursed,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"she  may  recover.  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  her, 
but  all  depends  upon  good  nursing  for  the  next 
twenty-four  hours.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here,  Mrs. 
Howell." 

The  doctor  brought  a  little  box  out  of  his  gig, 
and  took  out  some  small  blue  papers,  very  neatly 
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folded,  and  something  wrapped  up  in  a  larger  paper. 
"You  must  give  her  this  immediately,"  said  the 
doctor,  pointing  to  the  large  paper;  "and  she  must 
take  one  of  these  powders,  once  in  every  two  hours, 
through  the  night.  She  may  take  a  little  gruel,  and 
drink  weak  tea  or  lemonade,  if  she  feels  thirsty." 

The  doctor  then  bade  Mrs.  Howell  good  morn- 
ing, got  into  his  gig,  and  drove  off.  Presently  Jane 
came  back  with  Betsy  Wood. 

Betsy  Wood  was  a  decent  old  mulatto  woman. 
She  readily  agreed  to  stay  and  nurse  Sarah  that 
day;  "but  she  could'nt  stay  all  night,  no  how. 
She  had  to  be  off  next  morning  at  six  o'clock,  to  help 
Mrs.  Berry  clean  house.  Indeed,  she  could  scarce- 
ly leave  home  all  day  to-day,  only  to  oblige  Mrs. 
Howell,  and  Sarah,  that  needed  a  friend,  poor  body!" 

"Can  you  stay  till  eight  o'clock  this  evening, 
Betsy?"  asked  Mrs.  Howell. 

Betsy  said  she  could. 

"  Then,"  said  Mrs.  Howell,  "I  will  come  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  sit  up  with  Sarah  all  night." 
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"Laws!  Mrs.  Howell,"  said  the  old  woman, 
"  that's  just  like  you.  Well,  our  Polly  will  be  home 
to-morrow;  perhaps  she  would  do  to  nurse  Sarah  a 
while." 

"Polly  is  a  good  careful  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Howell, 
"and  if  she  will  come  to-morrow,  I  shall  not  be 
afraid  to  trust  Sarah  to  her  nursing." 

Sarah  was  now  in  a  deep  sleep.  She  felt  that 
friends  were  near  her,  and  as  her  worried  mind 
found  rest,  her  body  rested  also.  Mrs.  Howell  di- 
rected Betsy  to  keep  her  as  quiet  as  possible;  to 
wash  the  child  when  he  awoke,  and  feed  him  with 
the  gruel.  She  hung  up  the  cradle  quilt  before  the 
window,  to  keep  the  light  from  Sarah's  aching  eyes, 
and  she  sprinkled  the  floor  with  vinegar.  She  told 
Betsy  that  she  would  find  food  for  the  elder  chil- 
dren in  the  basket;  then  she  bade  her  good  bye, 
and  walked  back  to  the  village. 
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SELF-DENIAL. 

THE  LITTLE  ACCOUNT  BOOKS— CLARA'S  THOUGHT. 

" Mother,"  said  Jane  as  they  walked,  "Sarah 
seems  very  poor." 

"  She  is  very  poor,"  replied  Mrs.  Howell. 

"What  makes  her  so  poor?"  asked  Clara. 

"It  is  an  old  story,  my  dear,  and  soon  told.  A 
drunken  husband,  who  ill-used  her,  and  wasted  her 
earnings,  as  well  as  his  own,  in  drink." 

"Why  did'nt  she  go  away  from  him?"  said  Clara. 

"  A  mother's  love  hindered  her,  Clara.  She 
had  no  power  to  take  her  children,  if  he  did  not 
choose  to  give  them  up,  and  she  preferred  to  endure 
any  suffering,  rather  than  leave  her  children  without 
a  friend." 

"Where  is  her  husband  now?"  said  Jane. 

"Dead.  He  died  five  weeks  ago;  and  poor 
Sarah's  illness  was  brought  on,  I  suppose,  by  the 
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fatigue  of  nursing  him,  and  working  hard,  without 
sufficient  food." 

"Oh!  mother,"  said  Clara,  "won't  you  send  her 
a  good  supply  of  things,  and  hire  somebody  to  nurse 
her?" 

"I  cannot,  Clara.  All  the  money  I  can  spare 
this  month,  from  household  expenses,  I  have  already 
promised  to  you  and  Jane,  to  buy  your  little  cook- 
ing utensils,  and  dinner  set." 

The  little  girls  looked  at  each  other.  They  hesi- 
tated but  a  moment,  and  then  both  exclaimed  at 
once — 

"Mother,  take  the  money  and  give  it  to  poor 
Sarah.     We  will  do  without  the  things." 

How  happy  parents  feel  when  their  children  act 
thus ! 

"  My  darlings,"  said  their  mother,  giving  a  hand 
to  each,  "I  cannot  kiss  you  in  the  street,  but  my 
heart  kisses  you.  Oh!  how  glad  I  am,  to  see  my 
children  willing  to  deny  themselves,  for  the  sake  of 
their  afflicted  fellow-creatures." 
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"Then  you  will  spend  the  money  for  Sarah 
mother?"  said  Jane. 

"Certainly,"  answered  her  mother;  "but  as  I 
had,  in  my  own  mind,  given  the  money  to  you,  it  is 
your  charity,  not  mine." 

"How  much  will  it  be?"  asked  Clara. 

"  The  things  that  I  meant  to  buy  for  you  to-day," 
said  Mrs.  Howell,  "would  have  cost  about  three 
dollars  and  a  half." 

"Can  you  hire  a  nurse  for  Sarah  with  that  much 
money?"  said  Jane. 

"Yes.  Polly  Wood  will  stay  with  her  a  week,  if 
you  give  her  a  dollar.  You  can  provide  all  the 
little  comforts  she  and  the  baby  are  likely  to  need, 
for  the  rest  of  the  money;  and  I  can  give  the  chil- 
dren broken  victuals  enough  to  feed  them,  until 
their  mother  gets  well." 

"And  may  we  buy  the  things  now,"  said  Clara, 
"and  take  them  to  her?" 

"Yes,"  replied  her  mother.     "I  will  go  with  you 
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Without  a  single  wishful  look,  the  children  passed 
the  tin  shop  and  the  china  store.  They  felt  happier 
than  all  the  toys  in  the  world  could  have  made  them. 

Their  purchases  were  made,  and  neatly  packed 
in  the  basket  Clara  carried.  Mrs.  Howell  had  paid 
for  them,  and  was  turning  to  leave  the  store,  when 
Clara's  eyes,  which  had  been  wandering  over  the 
contents  of  the  grocery,  rested  on  a  box  full  of 
lemons  and  oranges.  She  touched  her  mother's 
hand,  and  whispered,  "Mother,  would' nt  Sarah  like 
an  orange?" 

"  Well  thought  of,"  said  Mrs.  Howell.  "  Oranges 
are  very  refreshing  to  people  in  fevers;  you  had 
better  buy  some." 

"How  many,  mother?" 

"Two  are  enough  at  a  time,  and  two  lemons  to 
make  her  some  drink." 

The  lemons  and  oranges  were  bought,  and  added 
to  the  contents  of  their  basket.  Clara  and  Jane 
took  their  gifts  to  Sarah,  and  their  mother  went 
home. 
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After  dinner,  they  brought  out  their  little  account 
books,  and  the  first  entries  they  made  therein,  were 
of  the  monies  they  had  expended  for  poor  Sarah 
Matthews. 

They  had  bought : 

Dolls.  Cts. 
i  a  pound  of  tea,  at  1  dollar  per.  lb.    -         -     "     50 

1  lb.  coffee, "15 

2  lb.  brown  sugar,  at  8  cents  per  pound,      -     "     16 
1  lb.  rice,         - "6 

1  lb.  oatmeal, "     12£ 

Arrowroot  for  the  baby,  -        -        -         "     12£ 

Total,  1     12 

"And  when  we  have  paid  one  dollar  to  the 
nurse,"  said  Jane,  "that  will  make  two  dollars  and 
twelve  cents." 

"Then  how  much  shall  we  have  left,  out  of  three 
dollars  and  a  half?"  said  Clara. 

Jane  took  her  slate,  and  set  down  three  dollars 
and  fifty  cents,  and  under  it  two  dollars  and  twelve 
cents,  thus: — 
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3 

50 

2 

12 
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Then  she  subtracted  the  under  line  from  the 
upper  line,  and  found  the  remainder  to  be,  one  dollar 
and  thirty-eight  cents. 

"That's  a  great  deal  of  money,"  said  Clara, 
looking  very  prudent.  "What  else  had  we  best  buy 
for  Sarah,  mother?" 

"I  advise  you,  my  dears,"  replied  their  mother, 
"to  spend  no  more  money  at  present.  Before 
Sarah  has  used  all  you  have  sent  her  to-day,  per- 
haps she  may  need  something  we  do  not  think  of 
now;  or  you  may  find  somebody  else  in  distress. 
Now  take  your  sewing,  dears,  and  sit  quietly;  I  am 
going  to  lie  down,  and  try  to  sleep  for  an  hour,  that 
I  may  be  wide  awake  to-night,  and  able  to  nurse 
Sarah  faithfully." 

While  Mrs.  Howell  slept,  her  daughters  worked 
and  talked. 

"We  ought  not  to  give  up  learning  to  cook,  and 
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to  keep  house,"  said  Clara,  "because  we  have  given 
up  buying  our  own  cooking  things,  and  dinner  set." 

"I  think  not,"  said  Jane,  "but  I  think  we  may 
learn  to  cook  without  putting  father  and  mother  to 
any  expense." 

"How?"  asked  Clara.  "J  have  thought  of  a 
way,  but  what  have  you  thought  of?" 

"Tell  me  your  way  first,"  said  Jane. 

"Well,"  said  Clara,  "you  know  mother  has  little 
saucepans,  and  little  earthen  pans,  and  six  dear 
little  patty  pans,  and  two  little  pots  that  we  can  lift 
easily;  and  there's  the  little  frying  pan,  that  Mar- 
tha calls  her  frying  pan.  Now,  I  dare  say  mother 
will  lend  us  these  when  we  want  them,  if  we  take 
care  of  them,  and  clean  them  nicely  when  we  have 
done  using  them.  And  we  have  our  tea-set,  you 
know;  and  you  have  the  six  real  tea-spoons  that 
grandmother  gave  you,  and  I  know  mother  will  lend 
us  some  of  her  plates,  to  set  out  our  table,  when 
we  want  to  have  a  dinner.  Hey,  Jane,  what  do 
you  think?" 
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"Why,  I  think  you  have  contrived  very  well,  and 
it's  exactly  like  what  I  thought,"  replied  Jane. 

"No!  is  it  though?  Well,  I'm  glad  we  think 
just  alike." 

"And  I  told  Martha,"  said  Jane,  "how  much  we 
wanted  to  learn  all  about  house-keeping,  and  she 
was  pleased,  and  said  she  would  show  me  how  to 
make  bread,  the  very  next  time  she  baked.  And  I 
shall  make  two  little  loaves,  Clara ;  one  for  you,  and 
one  for  me." 

"I  wish  they  were  baked  now;  this  very  mi- 
nute," said  Clara. 
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RUTH'S  VISIT. 


POLITE  ATTENTIONS. 


"Pleasant  news  for  you,  girls,"  said  Philip 
Howell  to  his  sisters.  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archer  are 
going  to  Philadelphia,  to  consult  some  great  doctor 
there  about  Mrs.  Archer's  health.  They  started 
this  morning." 

"Why  should  that  be  pleasant  news  to  us?"  said 
Jane. 

"Oh!  I  have  not  told  you  the  pleasant  news  yet," 
replied  Philip.  "Henry  went  with  them;  they  will 
be  away  for  five  or  six  months,  and  Ruth  is  to  stay 
with  us  till  they  come  back." 

"Oh!  that  is  good  news!"  said  Clara,  jumping 
up  and  clapping  her  hands.  "When  is  she  coming, 
Philip?" 

"This  evening.     Thomas  is  to  take  the  cart  over 
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for  her  piano  and  trunks.  I  am  to  take  charge  of 
the  dear  ponies  while  Henry  is  gone;  and  I  shall 
gallant  the  ponies  and  Ruth,  myself." 

"Ruth  and  the  ponies,  you  should  say,  brother," 
observed  Clara. 

"Why,  Miss  CriiicT'  asked  Philip. 

"Did'nt  you  tell  me  the  other  day  always  to 
name  the  most  excellent  thing  first?" 

"Well,"  said  Philip,  laughing,  "  a'n't  ponies  more 
excellent  things  than  girls?" 

"Oh!  Philip!  Philip!"  said  Jane;  "if  Mrs.  Bell 
heard  you,  she  would  never  call  you  'that  very 
polite  Master  Howell9  any  more." 

"What!  you  too,  Miss  Prim?"  replied  Philip; 
"well  then,  say  I  put  her  in  last  by  way  of  climax." 

"I  don't  know  what  a  climax  is,"  said  Clara, 
"but  I'm  sure  it  can't  be  better  than  Ruth." 

"  Ruth's  a  very  nice  girl,"  said  her  brother, 
"and  the  ponies  are  very  nice  ponies;  and  perhaps 
I  shall  teach  you  and  Jane  to  ride,  while  they 
stay." 
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"Oh!  thank  you,  brother,"  exclaimed  Clara. 
"How  I  shall  like  to  sit  on  pretty  Mabel's  back." 

"  You  may  come  with  me,  girls,"  said  their 
mother,  as  she  passed  by  the  parlour  door,  "and 
help  to  get  Ruth's  room  ready." 

The  sisters  gladly  obeyed,  for  it  was  a  labour  of 
love  to  them  to  prepare  for  the  accommodation  of 
Ruth  Archer.  Jane  arranged  the  toilet,  and  filled 
the  ewers  with  water;  and  then  she  and  Clara 
went  into  their  garden,  and  cut  their  prettiest  flow- 
ers to  adorn  the  mantel  piece. 

When  the  sun  was  getting  low,  Philip  went  to 
bring  Ruth;  and  before  tea  time,  the  ponies  were 
settled  in  the  stable,  t-he  piano  in  the  front  parlour, 
and  Ruth  in  her  pretty  bedroom. 

Ruth  never  had  been  parted  from  her  parents 
before,  for  more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time.  She 
felt  the  loss  of  their  society,  and  when,  to  the  pain 
of  that  loss,  was  added  anxiety  about  her  dear 
mother's  health,  no  wonder  her  heart  was  heavy. 
It  was  Ruth's  first  sorrow. 
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But  Ruth  was  a  sincerely  pious  girl.  She  knew 
her  duty  to  herself,  and  to  the  kind  friends  whose 
house  was  to  be,  for  some  time,  her  home.  She 
knew  that  since  her  mother  was  ill,  she  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  they  could  afford  the  expense  of 
taking  her  where  she  could  get  the  best  medical 
advice.  She  knew  that  since  the  will  of  God  had 
removed  her  for  a  time  from  her  father's  roof,  she 
was  greatly  privileged  in  being  permitted  to  dwell 
with  friends  who  loved  her,  and  whose  principles, 
habits,  and  manners,  were  like  those  of  her  own 
good  parents. 

When  Ruth  was  left  alone  in  her  bed-room,  she 
bolted  the  door,  sat  down  in  a  chair  beside  the  bed, 
and  burst  into  tears.  But  after  a  few  minutes  she 
conquered  her  emotions,  and  dried  her  eyes. 

"Now,"  thought  she,  "is  the  time  to  begin  to 
practise  the  self-control  my  dear,  dear  parents, 
have  tried  to  teach  me.  But  oh !  I  cannot,  I  cannot, 
without  Divine  help." 

Ruth  got  up  from  her  chair,  and  knelt  down  be- 
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fore  it,  leaning  her  face  on  her  clasped  hands.  She 
prayed  earnestly  and  humbly,  to  be  instructed  in 
her  duty,  and  made  able  to  perform  it.  The  tears 
trickled  fast  down  her  face  while  she  prayed,  but 
when  she  rose  from  her  knees,  she  felt  comforted. 
She  took  off  her  riding  habit,  brushed  her  hair, 
bathed  her  face  and  hands  in  cool  water,  and  pre- 
pared to  join  the  family  at  the  tea-table. 

The  next  morning,  when  Jane  and  Clara  were 
up  and  dressed,  they  asked  their  mother  if  they 
might  go  to  Miss  Archer's  room,  and  see  if  she 
wanted  any  thing.  Their  mother  said  they  might, 
if  they  would  behave  discreetly.  "For  remem- 
ber," said  she,  "even  attentions  become  oppres- 
sive, if  offered  in  a  wrong  manner,  or  at  a  wrong 
time." 

"Mother,"  said  Jane,  "we  will  go  quietly,  and 
tap  at  her  door.  If  she  don't  answer,  we  will  come 
away.  If  she  lets  us  in,  I  shall  ask  her  if  she  wants 
any  thing,  or  if  we  can  do  any  thing  for  her.  If  she 
is  reading,  or  seems  not  to  want  to  be  interrupted, 
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and  says  she  does  not  want  any  thing,  we  will  come 
away."* 

"Very  well,"  said  their  mother.  "If  you  do  so, 
your  attentions,  being  well  timed  and  properly  offer- 
ed, will  no  doubt  be  acceptable." 

When  Jane  tapped  at  Ruth's  door,  Ruth  opened 
it.  She  was  dressed,  the  window  curtain  was  put 
aside,  and  a  chair  stood  before  the  reading  table, 
on  which  lay  Ruth's  open  Bible.  So  Jane  concluded 
that  Ruth  was  engaged.     She  said — 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Archer,  we  came  to  ask 
how  you  are,  and  if  we  can  do  any  thing  for 
you." 

"I  am  quite  well,  dears,  thank  you,"  answered 
Ruth,  and  she  stooped  down  and  kissed  each  of 
the  girls.  "After  breakfast,  if  you  like,  you  shall 
help  me  to  unpack  my  trunks." 

"  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  help  you,"  said  Jane 
and  Clara,  both  at  once,  "and  we  will  not  hinder 
you  now." 

So  Jane  and  Clara  went  down  stairs,  and  Ruth 
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sat  down  again  to  her  Bible.  She  rose  early,  and 
always  gave  an  hour  before  breakfast,  to  the  study 
of  the  Holy  Book. 
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THE  SCRAP  BOOKS, 

KING  ALFRED  AND  THE  BEGGAR— MUSIC  AND  DRAW- 
ING—THE WISE  CHOICE. 

After  breakfast,  Ruth  took  the  girls  to  her  room, 
and  they  helped  her  to  unpack  her  trunks.  Jane 
hung  up  her  frocks  in  the  wardrobe,  and  Clara 
handed  the  books  to  Ruth,  who  arranged  them 
in  the  neat  book-case  which  stood  in  a  recess. 
Among  the  books,  were  three  large  square  volumes, 
half  bound;  two  smaller  ones,  bound  in  morocco, 
and  gilt  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  and  two  port- 
folios. 

"Miss  Archer,"  said  Clara,  "may  I  ask  you  a 
question?" 

"As  many  as  you  please,"  replied  Ruth,  "only 
don't  call  me  Miss  Archer  so  formally.  Call  me 
Ruth." 
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"May  I  call  you  Ruth  alwaysV  said  the  little 
girl.     "  How  nice  that  will  be;  just  like  a  sister." 

"And  I  will  love  you  like  a  sister;"  said  Ruth, 
putting  her  arm  round  Clara.  "And  you  too,  dear 
Jane,"  holding  out  the  other  arm  to  Jane,  who 
sprang  into  her  embrace,  and  the  three  hugged 
each  other  heartily. 

"But  your  question,  Clara,  what  is  it?"  said 
Ruth  at  last. 

"What  are  these  big  books  for,  Miss — Ruth,  I 
mean?"  said  Clara. 

"The  three  largest  volumes  are  filled  with  en- 
gravings. The  two  smaller  ones  are  scrap  books, 
and  the  portfolios  hold  my  drawings." 

"I  wish  I  could  see  all  that  is  in  them!  Don't 
you,  Jane?"  exclaimed  Clara. 

"When  it  suits  Ruth  to  show  them  to  us,"  said 
Jane;  for  she  remembered  her  mother's  caution, 
and  determined  not  to  be  troublesome. 

"I  will  show  you  a  part  now,"  said  Ruth,  sitting 
down  on  a  low  chair,  and  taking  one  of  the  books 
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on  her  lap,  while  Jane  and  Clara  knelt,  one  on 
each  side  of  her. 

"This  volume,"  said  she,  "contains  heads  only, 
Portraits  of  authors,  and  other  distinguished  per- 
sons. One  is  filled  with  landscapes,  and  this  one," 
touching  the  volume  in  her  lap,  "1  think  you  will  like 
best  of  the  three.  "See,"  continued  Ruth,  opening 
the  volume,  "the  tinted  paper  on  which  the  en- 
gravings are  pasted,  is  interleaved  with  writing 
paper.  These  engravings  represent  scenes  from 
history,  and  I  have  accompanied  each  engraving 
with  an  extract,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  describing 
what  the  engraving  represents." 

"How  very  pretty!"  said  Jane.  "How  I  should 
like  to  begin  to  make  such  a  book." 

"So  should  I,"  said  Clara. 

"And  I  should  like  to  help  you,"  said  Ruth. 
"If  you  get  books,  I  will  give  you  some  engravings 
to  put  in  them,  and  help  you  to  find  such  pieces  as 
you  would  wish  to  write." 

"Thank  you,  dear  Ruth,"  exclaimed  both  the  girls. 
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"We  need  not  make  our  books  as  large,  nor  as 
handsome  as  these, "  said  the  prudent  Jane,  "  and 
we  could  buy  them  out  of  our  pocket  money;  and 
we  have  got  some  engravings." 

"I  can't  write  well  enough  yet  to  write  in  my 
book,"  said  Clara. 

"You  must  try  to  improve  then,  as  fast  as  you 
can,"  said  Ruth.  "Meantime,  you  can  paste  in 
your  pictures,  and  leave  the  writing  pages  blank, 
until  you  can  fill  them  neatly.  And  you  can  make 
a  list  of  such  pieces  as  you  read,  that  will  suit  your 
pictures." 

"Now  will  you  please  to  read  us  something  out 
of  your  book?"  said  Jane. 

Miss  Archer  turned  to  the  first  page,  and  hiding 
the  title  of  the  print  with  her  hand,  asked  Jane  if 
she  could  guess  the  subject. 

The  print  represented  a  stately  woman,  dressed 
in  flowing  robes,  with  a  crown  on  her  head.  She 
was  seated,  and  reading  from  a  manuscript  spread 
out  on  her  knee.     A  little  boy,  kneeling  on  her  foot- 
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stool,  and  leaning  against  her  lap,  looked  up  in  her 
face,  and  seemed  to  listen  with  great  attention  to 
what  she  was  reading. 

"I  think,"  said  Jane,  after  she  had  looked  at  the 
print  for  a  little  while,  "that  it  is  King  Alfred  of 
England,  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  listening  to  his 
mother  reading  a  Saxon  poem." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Miss  Archer;  "and  this 
one?"  turning  over  the  leaf  as  she  spoke. 

"Oh!  yes,"  said  Jane,  laughing,  "that  is  King 
Alfred  letting  the  cakes  burn,  and  the  cottager's 
wife  scolding  him." 

"And  this?"  said  Ruth,  turning  another  leaf. 

"  No,"  said  Jane,  "I  never  saw  that  before — and 
yet  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  recollect  something  about 
it." 

The  engraving  represented  the  interior  of  a  rude 
hut.  A  large  fire  blazed  on  the  hearth,  and  beside 
the  fire,  on  a  block  of  wood,  sat  a  noble-looking 
man,  ^dressed  in  coarse  garments.  He  held  in  his 
hands  an  unrolled  manuscript,  as  if  he  had  been 
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reading,  but  his  head  was  raised  and  turned  to- 
wards the  door.  A  beautiful  lady  held  the  door 
half  open,  and  a  ragged,  white-haired  old  man,  who 
stood  without,  seemed  to  be  asking  for  shelter. 

"This,"  said  Ruth,  "is  another  scene  in  the 
history  of  King  Alfred.  When  his  army  fled  before 
the  victorious  Danes,  he  and  his  queen,  with  a  few 
faithful  followers,  were  hidden  in  this  hut.  A  poor 
old  man  begged  alms  of  them,  and  the  good  king 
divided  with  the  beggar  the  only  loaf  they  had  left. 
I  will  read  you  the  poem  belonging  to  the  engra- 
ving. It  was  written  for  me  by  a  friend  of  my 
mother's,  and  has  never  been  printed." 

KING  ALFRED  AND  THE  BEGGAR. 

'Twas  in  the  dawning  glimmer  of  a  cold  and  stormy  day, 
King  Alfred  to  his  followers  spake,  in  greenwood  as  they  lay ; 
"Up!  up!  my  lords  and  gentles;  too  late  we  linger  here; 
Who  seeketh  not  his  dinner,  will  find  but  sorry  cheer." 

They  said  a  hasty  matin,  a  slender  meal  they  shared, 

And  then  for  strife,  or  hunting,  their  weapons  they  prepared. 
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I  trow  it  was  a  noble  sight,  that  knightly  band  to  view ! 
So  worn  with  war  and  famine,  and  yet  so  bold  and  true. 

The  king  had  bound  his  quiver  on,  his  hand  had  grasp'd  the  bow, 
When  spake  an  ancient  soldier — "My  liege,  thou  must  not  go. 
For  once,  oh !  sire,  let  royal  will  by  loyal  love  be  crost — 
For  should  we  lose  or  peril  thee,  then  we  indeed  were  lost." 

"  Can  I  in  craven  idlesse  wait,  and  crouch  beside  the  fire, 
While  ye  are  sent  to  breast  the  storm,  and  toil  through  bush  and 

brier  ? 
Elswitha,  bring  thy  distaff  here ;  for  by  my  royal  word, 
Then  would  that  weapon  suit  my  hand,  far  better  than  a  sword." 

Then  spake  the  queen  Elswitha,  and  to  her  lord  drew  nigh; — 
"List,  list  to  wholesome  counsel,  sire,  and  lay  thy  weapons  by. 
Without  thee,  let  our  friends  for  once  the  tangled  forest  track; 
Thou  know'st  if  'twere  a  battle  field,  I  would  not  hold  thee  back." 

The  king  at  last  consented,  and  forth  went  the  gallant  train, 
While  wild  and  wilder  blew  the  wind,  and  faster  fell  the  rain. 
The  queen  addressed  her  to  such  toils  as  did  their  needs  require, 
While  Alfred  clave  the  oaken  logs,  and  heap'd  the  crackling  fire. 

Then  sat  him  down  beside  the  blaze,  and  on  a  scroll  did  look, 
When  suddenly  a  cry  there  came  that  made  him  drop  the  book ; 
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The  door  was  op'd,  and  bending  there,  an  aged  beggar  stood, 
From  whose  white  hair  and  tattered  gown,  the  rain  fell  in  a  flood. 

They  led  him  in — before  the  fire  his  aged  limbs  he  spread, 
And  piteously  entreated  for  a  morsel  of  their  bread. 
King  Alfred  look'd  upon  him  with  a  kind  and  pitying  eye, 
And  bade  the  queen  Elswitha  the  beggar's  wants  supply. 

Then  from  its  careful  hiding-place  the  loaf  Elswitha  brought, 
And  show'd  it  to  King  Alfred,  saying — "Think'st  thou  I  ought  1 
This  loaf  is  all  the  food  we  have ;  and  what  will  then  remain, 
If  empty-handed  from  the  quest  thy  followers  come  again?" 

"Fair  wife,"  replied  the  monarch,  "bestow  on  him  the  bread; — 
With  five  small  loaves  and  fishes  twain,  a  multitude  were  fed. 
And  He  who  wrought  that  miracle,  still  heareth  faithful  prayer, 
And  He  who  feeds  the  ravens,  of  us  will  have  a  care." 

Replied  the  queen  Elswitha,  and  she  spake  in  tones  of  grief — 
"I  shame  me  for  my  selfish  fears,  and  sinful  unbelief. 
I  should  have  sooner  thought  upon  the  holy  father's  word — 
That  whoso  giveth  to  the  poor,  he  lendeth  to  the  Lord.'' 

Then  with  her  fingers  small  and  fair,  she  brake  the  precious  bread, 
And  to  the  aged  suppliant  in  kindly  accents  said — 
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"  Take  half  our  store,  good  stranger,  and  pray  that  soon  again, 
King  Alfred's  sword  may  lead  the  war,  and  quell  the  conquering 
Dane." 

With  many  a  fervent  benison  the  beggar  went  his  way; 
The  storm  had  ceas'd,  and  quiet  all  within  the  forest  lay; 
When,  hark !  the  tramp  of  armed  hoofs  resounds  upon  the  road, 
And  serried  spears  are  glittering  around  that  lone  abode. 

King  Alfred  seized  his  battle-axe,  but  cast  it  soon  away — 
He  spied  Northumbrian  gallant  Earl  amid  that  bold  array, 
And  welcom'd  him  writh  glad  embrace;  for  well  the  monarch 

knew, 
That  England  own'd  no  champion,  himself  no  friend  so  true. 

"Now  victory  to  England,  and  health  to  England's  king, 
Spears  for  our  foes,  food  for  our  friends,  good  news  to  thee,  I 

bring ! 
Thy  scattered  forces  rally — they  call  for  thee  amain — 
And  soon  shall  England's  chivalry  drive  back  the  invading  Dane." 

Jane  and  Clara  admired  King  Alfred,  and  were 
glad  that  his  charity  was  so  well  repaid.  Clara 
asked  Ruth  if  she  would  give  her  leave  to  learn  the 
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verses.  Ruth  said  she  would  copy  them  for  her, 
and  she  might  learn  them  at  her  leisure. 

Then  Ruth  put  aside  her  books,  saying  that  she 
must  keep  the  rest  of  their  contents  for  future 
amusement.  She  showed  them  some  of  her  draw- 
ings, and  gave  each  of  them  one.  Jane's  was  a 
pomegranate  blossom,  and  Clara's  a  purple  dahlia. 

When  all  the  trunks  were  unpacked,  and  every 
thing  put  in  its  place,  Clara  asked  Ruth  what  she 
was  going  to  do  next. 

"I  am  going  down  stairs,"  said  Ruth,  "to  find 
your  mother,  and  ask  if  I  can  do  any  thing  to  help 
her." 

"And  suppose  she  says  no?"  said  Clara. 

"  Then  I  shall  go  into  the  front  parlour,"  answered 
Ruth;  "and  if  nobody  be  there,  I  shall  practise  on 
the  piano." 

"Why  do  you  say  if  nobody  be  thereV  asked 
Clara.  "Don't  you  like  to  let  people  hear  you 
play?" 

"I  have  no  objection,"  said  Ruth,  smiling,   "if 
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they  wish  to  hear  me,  but  people  don't  always  wish 
to  hear  music.  So  unless  I  am  asked  to  play,  I  try 
to  choose  a  time  for  practising,  that  will  not  cause 
me  to  annoy  or  interrupt  others." 

"  We  may  come  and  listen  to  you,  may'nt  we?" 
said  Clara. 

"Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,"  replied  Ruth. 

Mrs.  Howell  thanked  Ruth  for  her  offered  assist- 
ance. "This  is  a  very  busy  time  with  me,"  said 
she,  "and  your  assistance,  my  love,  will  be  very 
valuable.  You  shall  take  an  elder  daughter's  duty. 
I  have  given  these  girls  a  holiday  this  morning,  in 
honor  of  your  arrival;  but  if  you  will  hear  them 
recite  their  morning  lessons  every  day  for  the  next 
fortnight,  you  will  do  me  a  great  service." 

"Thank  you,  dear  Mrs.  Howell,"  said  Ruth. 
"You  know  I  am  used  to  regular  employment,  and 
I  shall  be  much  happier,  if  I  can  make  myself  use- 
ful. But  as  this  is  a  holiday,"  continued  Ruth, 
speaking  to  the  children,  "I  will  do  what  you  like 
best,  this  morning." 
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"Oh!  then,  come  and  play  for  us,"  said  Jane  and 
Clara. 

So  Ruth,  accompanied  by  her  young  friends,  went 
into  the  front  parlour,  and  seated  herself  at  the 
piano.  She  played  dances  and  marches,  and  sung 
all  their  favourite  songs;  and  the  delighted  girls  did 
not  know  how  to  thank  her  enough. 

"I  tcish  I  could  play  on  the  piano,"  said  Jane, 
earnestly. 

"Suppose  I  teach  you  both,"  said  Ruth. 

"Oh!  Miss  Archer,"  exclaimed  Jane,  delighted; 
"but  it  would  be  so  troublesome,  so  tiresome  to  you." 

"Neither  troublesome  nor  tiresome,  if  you  would 
really  take  pains  to  learn;  but  I  warn  you  that  it 
will  be  hard  work." 

"I  should  be  willing  to  work  hard,  very  hard, 
indeed,  to  learn  to  play  as  well  as  you  do,"  replied 
Jane. 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Howell  came 
in,  with  her  work-basket  in  her  hand.  She  sat 
down  by  the  window,  and  took  out  her  sewing. 
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"Mother,"  said  Clara,  "Ruth  says  she  will  teach 
Jane  and  I  to  play  on  the  piano." 

Mrs.  Howell  looked  grave. 

"Have  you  any  objection,  Mrs.  Howell?"  said 
Miss  Archer. 

"Don't  you  think  we  could  learn,  mother?"  said 
Clara. 

"  You  could,  Clara,"  answered  her  mother;  "but 
I  am  afraid  you  are  too  giddy  to  profit  by  Miss 
Archer's  kindness.  I  should  not  like  to  see  her 
time  and  trouble  thrown  away." 

Jane's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "Mother,"  said 
she,  in  a  quivering  voice,  "are  you  going  to  say 
that  you  don't  want  me  to  learn." 

"You  shall  judge  for  yourself,  dearest,"  said  her 
mother,  kindly;  and  she  took  hold  of  her  daugh- 
ter's hand,  and  drew  her  to  her  side. 

Mrs.  Howell  spoke  slowly  and  distinctly,  and 
Jane  listened  attentively. 

"You  are  fond  of  music,  Jane,"  said  Mrs.  How- 
ell, "and  you  have  uncommon  patience  and  perse- 
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verance.     But  you  have  little  ear,  and  no  voice  for 

music.  You  might,  and  would,  no  doubt,  learn  to 
play,  and  perhaps  to  sing,  with  a  certain  degree  of 
skill.  You  might  attain  what  is  called  a  mechanical 
excellence  of  execution.  But  even  to  persons  who 
have  what  is  called  a  genius  for  music,  it  is  a  labo- 
rious and  absorbing  pursuit.  It  demands,  of  course, 
a  double  share  of  time  and  labour,  from  those  who 
are  deficient  in  natural  capacity  for  it.  You  could 
acquire  even  a  moderate  knowledge  of  music,  only 
by  giving  up  much  that  is  pleasant,  and  much  that 
you  ought  to  know,  of  other  things.  And  after  all, 
your  playing  and  singing  would  give  pleasure  only 
to  persons  who  know  little  of  music.  Those  who 
are  deficient  in  musical  taste, *can  scarcely  imagine 
the  annoyance  felt  by  the  more  highly  gifted,  while 
listening  to  indifferent  performers.  If  you  had  a 
fine  voice,  and  correct  ear,  I  should  deem  it  a  duty 
to  have  you  instructed.  But  life  is  too  short  for  us 
to  waste  any  portion  of  it  in  learning  to  do,  what, 
after   all,  we  can   scarcely  do  well.     If  you  study 
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music,  you  will  have  less  time  to  read,  to  work,  to 
walk,  to  be  useful  in  the  house,  and  to  study  those 
accomplishments  (drawing,  for  instance,)  for  which 
you  really  have  a  talent." 

"Is  Jane  fond  of  drawing?"  inquired  Ruth. 

"Very,"  replied  her  mother,  "and  without  any 
instruction,  has  made  attempts  that  do  her  credit. 
I  mean  that  she  shall  take  lessons,  as  soon  as  I  can 
make  it  convenient.  Now,  Jane,  decide  for  your- 
self, whether  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  study  music 
or  not." 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howell,  was  habi- 
tually such  as  to  prove  to  their  children  that  they 
sincerely  desired  to  see  them  good  and  happy,  and 
that  their  object  in  controlling  them,  was  not  merely 
to  exercise  authority,  but  to  teach  them  how  to 
govern  themselves.  They  endeavoured  in  their  own 
actions,  to  set  the  example  they  wished  to  see  their 
children  imitate,  and  though  they  strictly  enforced 
the  observance  of  the  rules  they  thought  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  the  family,  they  never  denied  any 
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request  that  could  properly  be  granted.  Thus  the 
children  had  confidence  in  their  parents — the  well- 
grounded  confidence  of  experience.  And  when  Mrs. 
Howell  stated  to  Jane  the  reasons  why  she  did  not 
wish  her  to  learn  music,  Jane's  mind  was  prepared 
to  receive  her  mother's  opinion  with  respect. 

Still  it  was  hard  for  her,  (as  it  is  for  every  body,) 
to  decide  against  her  own  wishes.  Happy  they  who 
are  early  trained  to  subject  will  to  reason. 

Jane  stood  still  for  a  few  moments,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  carpet,  and  her  mother's  hand  held  fast 
in  hers.     At  last  she  looked  up. 

" Mother,"  said  she,  slowly,  "you  are  right,  I 
know.  It  would  not  do  for  me  to  give  up  reading, 
and  sewing,  and  other  things.  I  should  grow  up 
ignorant  and  useless,  like  the  lady  father  called  a 
musical  automaton.  I  don't  want  to  be  a  musical 
automaton.  Mother,  I  won't  learn  music — but — 
but—" 

Tears  started  into  her  eyes,  and  she  bit  her  lip. 

"You  are  a  dear  wise  girl,"  said  Ruth,  looking 
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affectionately  at  Jane,  "and  since  you  have  a  taste 
for  drawing,  suppose  I  teach  you  to  draw,  instead." 

"Will  you  be  so  kind,  Ruth,"  exclaimed  Jane, 
brightening.  "Oh!  then  I  shan't  regret  the  music, 
and  I'll  try  very,  very  hard  to  learn.  I  do  love  to 
draw." 

"And  what's  to  become  of  me,  mother?"  said 
Clara,  so  dolefully,  that  they  all  smiled. 

"Why,"  said  Ruth,  "as  you  have  an  ear  and  a 
voice,  I  shall  coax  your  mother  to  let  you  make  a 
beginning.  But  remember,  if  you  are  not  very 
steady,  indeed,  I  shall  give  it  up." 

"I'll  try,"  said  Clara,  "for  I  want  to  learn." 

So  it  was  settled  that  Ruth  should  give  Jane 
lessons  in  drawing,  and  Clara  lessons  in  music. 

"And,"  said  Jane,  "while  Ruth  is  teaching  Clara, 
if  I  can  get  some  notion  of  music,  without  neglect- 
ing any  thing  else,  you  have  no  objection  to  that, 
mother  ?" 

"None  whatever,"  said  Mrs.  Howell.  "I  do  not 
wish  you  to  attempt  to  become  a  musician,  for  the 
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reasons  I  have  given;  but  if  you  can  learn  any 
thing  of  the  theory  of  music,  so  much  the  better. 
Learn  all  that  can  properly  be  learned,  about  every 
thing.     'Learning  is  light  to  carry  about.'*  " 

That  night,  when  Jane  went  up  to  bed,  she  found 
on  her  bureau  a  parcel  folded  in  a  paper,  and  direct- 
ed to  her  in  her  father's  hand. 

Jane  tore  off  the  covering.  The  parcel  contain- 
ed a  beautiful  box  of  paints,  a  drawing  book,  and 
an  excellent  assortment  of  drawing  pencils. 

Happy  Jane  Howell ! 
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CLARA  PUZZLED. 

THE  SPHYNX— SYMBOLIC  WRITING. 

"Jane!  Jane!  where  are  you?" 

"Here,  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs." 

Clara  appeared  in  the  upper  entry,  looking  over 
the  banisters. 

"Jane,"  said  she,  "I  want  you  to  come  and  play 
at  battledore  with  me." 

"I  can't  now,"  said  Jane.  "I  am  busy  shelling 
the  dry  peas  for  father." 

"Are  you?  then  I'll  come  and  help  you.  I  like 
to  shell  peas." 

Clara  came  down,  and  took  her  seat  beside  her 
sister.  She  laid  her  battledore  on  the  step  above 
her,  took  a  double  handful  of  the  peas,  laid  them 
in  her  lap,  and  began  to  shell  them,  putting  the  peas 
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into  a  little  tin  pan,  and  the  shells  into  a  large 
wicker  basket. 

The  hall  in  which  they  sat  was  wide,  cool,  and 
airy;  the  family  often  sat  there  in  warm  summer 
afternoons.  Ruth  and  Philip  were  drawing,  Mr. 
Howell  reading  a  newspaper,  and  Mrs.  Howell 
making  a  cap. 

"Now,  Jane,"  said  Clara,  "while  we  are  shelling 
the  peas,  I'll  give  out  some  riddles  for  you  to  guess. 
I  can  give  out  riddles  like  any  moth." 

"Like  any  moth!"  repeated  Jane;  "that's  not  at 
all,  then.     How  can  moths  make  riddles?" 

"I  don't  know;  but  they  can;  they  certainly  can. 
You  need  not  look  so  unbelieving,  Jane.  It  is 
true." 

"Why^Clara!  Moths  are  insects.  It  takes  rea- 
son to  make  riddles,  and  insects  have  nothing  but 
instinct." 

"They  can  make  riddles,  any  how,"  persisted 
Clara,  "and  guess  them,  too.  Indeed  they  can, 
Jane." 
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"But  how  do  you  know?"  said  Jane.  "I  never 
heard  of  any  such  thing.     Who  told  you  so?" 

"Miss  Archer  told  me  so.     Didn't  you,  Ruth?" 

"Me,  my  dear!"  said  Ruth,  looking  up  from  her 
drawing,  "certainly  not." 

"Oh!  yes,  indeed  you  did,  Ruth;  don't  you  re- 
member! Last  Wednesday,  when  you  showed  me 
beautiful  butterflies  in  your  drawing  book." 

"I  remember  showing  you  the  book,  but  I  cer- 
tainly never  told  you  that  moths  could  make  rid- 
dles." 

"Not  them,  because  they  were  dead,  they  were 
painted  moths,"  cried  Clara,  striving  in  vain  to 
make  herself  understood;  "but  such  moths,  if  they 
were  alive,  could  make  riddles." 

"My  dear  Moppet"  said  Philip,  "you  are  cer- 
tainly crazy." 

"I  am  no  such  thing,  Philip.  Am  I,  mother? 
Am  I  crazy?" 

"I  hope  not,"  my  dear,"  said  her  mother,  "only 
mistaken ;  but  your  little  ideas  have  got  into  a  tan- 
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gle,  I  think.  Come  to  me,  and  I  will  try  to  find  out 
the  riddle  of  your  puzzle.'' 

"  Clara's  riddle  is  worthy  of  the  Sphynx  herself, 
I  think,"  said  Philip,  going  on  with  his  drawing. 

"The  Sphynx!"  exclaimed  Clara.  "There  now! 
Miss  Archer,  did'n't  you  tell  me  that  the  beau- 
tiful large  moth  you  showed  me,  was  called  the 
Sphynx." 

"I  did,"  said  Ruth. 

Philip  threw  down  his  pencil,  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  and  burst  into  a  long,  loud,  and  it  seemed  to 
Clara,  a  very  provoking  laugh,  in  which  Miss 
Archer,  after  a  moment's  pause,  joined  heartily; 
nor  could  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howell  refrain  from  smiling. 
Clara  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and  felt  ready 
to  cry. 

"I  know  where  she  is  now,"  said  Philip,  and 
then  he  laughed  a^ain. 

"What  else  did  you  ever  hear  said  about  the 
Sphynx,  love?"  said  Mrs.  Howell,  resuming  her 
gravity,  and  putting  her  arm  round  her  little  girl. 
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" Mother,"  said  Clara,  "don't  you  remember,  last 
week,  when  Miss  Sherburne  came  to  see  you.  I 
was  sitting  by  you,  sewing,  and  she  showed  you  a 
letter,  and  you  and  she  laughed,  and  then  she  said, 
'the  Sphynx's  riddle  was  easier  to  guess  than  the 
contents  of  these,' — some  kind  of  leaves,  mother ;  I 
don't  remember  the  word." 

" Sybilline  leaves?"  said  Mrs.  Howell. 

"Yes,  ma'am,  that  was  it,  and  I  wanted  to  know 
what  the  Sphynx's  riddle  was,  that  I  might  try  to 
guess  it,  and  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  but  you  got  up 
and  went  out  with  Miss  Sherburne ;  and  afterwards 
I  forgot  it,  till  Ruth  showed  me  the  painted  moths, 
and  told  me  one  of  them  was  a  Sphynx.  Then,  I 
thought  if  that  was  a  Sphynx,  and  Sphynxes  made 
riddles,  moths  could  make  riddles — and — you  need 
not  laugh  so,  Philip." 

"No,  indeed;  I  need  not,  and  I  ought  not,  my 
dear  little  sister,"  replied  Philip,  trying  to  compose 
his  countenance;  "many  worse  guesses  than  yours 
have  been  made,  and  to  make  up  for  my  rudeness, 
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I'll  draw  the  Sphynx's  picture  for  you,  and  tell  you 
the  history  of  her  famous  riddle." 

"Oh!  thank  you,  Philip,"  exclaimed  Clara,  for- 
giving the  laughter  of  her  brother;  "and  while  you 
are  drawing  the  Sphynx,  I'll  help  to  finish  the 
peas." 

Philip  took  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper,  and  began 
to  sketch  the  Sphynx.  For  some  time  the  party 
pursued  their  several  occupations  in  silence.  At 
last,  Philip  called  Clara  to  him,  and  held  up  the 
drawing  he  had  made. 

It  represented  a  creature  having  the  face  of  a 
woman,  the  body  of  a  dog,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  and 
the  claws  of  a  lion. 

"Is  that  horrid  thing  a  Sphynx?"  said  Jane,  who 
had  risen  to  look  at  it. 

"It  is  the  Sphynx,"  replied  Philip,  "the  maker  of 
enigmas." 

"Tell  me  about  it,  please,  Philip,"  said  Clara, 
leaning  against  her  brother's  knee,  and  looking  up 
in  his  face. 
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"The  Sphynx,  then,"  said  Philip,  "was  a  frightful 
witch — " 

"As  you  here  see,"  interrupted  Ruth,  pointing  to 
the  sketch.     Philip  smiled,  nodded,  and  went  on. 

"A  witch  who  lived  near  the  ancient  city  of 
Thebes.  She  gave  out  riddles,  and  killed  the  peo- 
ple who  could  not  guess  them.  At  last  she  put 
forth  a  riddle,  which  she  believed  nobody  could 
guess." 

"Do  you  know  what  it  was,  brother?" 

"Yes,  it  was  this.  What  animal  is  it,  that  walks 
on  four  feet  in  the  morning,  on  two  feet  at  noon,  and 
three  feet  at  night." 

"I  mean  to  try  to  find  it  out.  Don't  tell  me," 
said  Clara,  "but  go  on  with  the  story.  Did  any 
body  ever  guess  it?" 

"Yes,  after  a  long  while,  CEdipus,  the  son  of 
Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  found  out  the  meaning. 
The  Sphynx  was  so  enraged,  that  after  foretelling 
all  manner  of  misfortunes  to  CEdipus,  she  threw  her- 
self down  a  precipice,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces." 
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"How  glad  the  people  of  that  country  must  have 
been,"  said  Clara,  gazing  at  the  picture.  "I  won- 
der they  were  not  afraid  to  go  to  bed  at  night, 
thinking  such  an  ugly  thing  was  living  near  them." 

"You  must  remember,"  said  her  father,  "that 
such  creatures  never  had  any  existence,  except  in 
the  imagination  of  poets  and  tale-tellers." 

"What  made  them  imagine  such  frightful  crea- 
tures?" said  Clara. 

"Before  writing  was  invented,"  said  Mr.  Howell, 
"when  people  wished  to  send  a  message  to  a  friend, 
if  they  did  not  choose  to  tell  it  in  words  to  the  mes- 
senger, they  drew  a  picture  of  what  they  wanted  to 
tell,  and  sent  it,  as  we  send  letters  now.  But  of 
course,  it  was  very  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  they 
meant ;  for  we  cannot  make  pictures  of  our  feelings 
and  thoughts.  So  by  and  bye  they  thought  of  con- 
veying their  meaning  by  symbols.  You  know  the 
meaning  of  a  symbol  or  emblem,  don't  you?" 

"Not  exactly,  father,"  answered  Clara. 

"Do  you,  Jane?" 
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"I  believe  so,  sir,"  answered  Jane. 

"  Try  to  tell  me  what  you  think  is  meant  by  it." 

"I  believe  it  means,  describing  something  we 
think  of,  by  likening  it  to  something  that  we  can 
see." 

"Yes.  Describing  things  ideal,  by  likening  them 
to  things  material.  Our  thoughts  and  feelings  are 
called  ideal;  they  exist  only  in  the  mind ;  they  can- 
not be  perceived  by  the  senses.  That  is,  they  can- 
not be  touched,  heard,  smelt,  seen,  or  tasted." 

"  They  can  be  heard,  father,  when  you  tell  us  what 
you  are  thinking  about,"  said  Clara. 

"No,  my  thoughts  are  not  heard,  only  the  words 
by  which  I  express  them.  Words  are  not  thoughts, 
but  pictures  of  thoughts.  Can  you  give  me  an  ex- 
ample of  an  emblem,  Jane?" 

"Yes  sir.  I  read  to-day  that  modest  virtue  is 
like  a  violet." 

"Why?" 

"Because,  when  people  are  really  good,  they 
don't  try  to  show  it.     They  are  quite  still  about  it, 
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but  they  do  good  actions,  and  other  people  find  it 
out,  and  judge  that  they  are  good.  And  so  the 
violet  don't  try  to  show  its  pretty  blue  flowers;  it 
keeps  them  under  the  broad  green  leaves,  but  the 
sweet  smell  tells  where  they  are."     . 

"  Pretty  well  illustrated.    I  think  you  understand." 

"I  understand  now,  too,"  said  Clara,  who  had 
been  listening  with  her  all  her  might. 

"  Well,  now  you  know  the  use  of  symbols.  To 
describe  what  is  thought,  by  something  that,  can  be 
seen.  For  instance;  to  express  impossibility,  the 
Egyptians  drew  two  feet  on  the  surface  of  some 
water;  meaning,  that  such  or  such  a  thing  was  as 
impossible  as  for  a  man  to  walk  on  the  water.  A 
flower  in  the  bud  represents  Hope ;  a  woman  weep- 
ing expresses  Grief,  and  so  on. 

"This  was  certainly  an  improvement  on  picture- 
writing,  but  still  it  could  not  convey  our  meaning  so 
clearly  as  speaking.  So  the  next  invention  was  to 
make  marks  to  express  the  sounds  we  make  when 
we  speak.     These  marks  are  called  the  letters  of 
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the  alphabet.  Letters  are  pictures  of  spoken 
sounds.  Words,  whether  written  or  spoken,  are 
pictures  of  thoughts.  When  we  put  letters  together, 
we  make  words;  words  we  arrange  into  sentences; 
and  in  this  way  we  are  able  to  convey  our  meaning 
when  we  speak,  or  to  write  down  upon  paper  any 
thing  that  can  be  spoken." 

"In  countries  where  they  have  no  alphabets,  they 
do  all  their  writing  by  pictures  and  symbols,  don't 
they?"  said  Clara. 

"Yes.  Have  you  not  sometimes  heard  people 
say,  as  greedy  as  a  pig,  as  cunning  as  a  fox,  as 
fierce  as  a  lion  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,  often." 

"In  picture-writing  they  would  draw  a  greedy 
person  with  the  head  of  a  pig.  A  lion  would  be 
the  emblem  of  a  brave  man;  a  crafty  man  would  be 
likened  to  a  fox;  a  king  whose  power  was  of  great 
extent,  would  be  drawn  with  very  long  arms.  Pass- 
ing from  hand  to  hand,  and  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
these    descriptions    would    be    gradually    associated 
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with  the  person,  as  well  as  the  mind  of  the  one 
spoken  of.  And  hence,  I  think,  originated  the  de- 
scriptions of  monsters  in  the  ancient  poets." 

"Then,  father,"  said  Clara,  "the  Sphynx  had 
not  really  the  head  of  a  woman,  the  body  of  a  dog, 
the  wings  of  an  eagle,  and  the  claws  of  a  lion." 

"If  she  lived  at  all,"  replied  her  father,  "she  was 
most  likely  a  beautiful  and  wicked  woman." 

"Father,"  said  Philip,  who  had  been  looking  at 
the  article  Sphynx  in  the  Classical  Dictionary,  "she 
is  said  to  have  been  a  female  pirate,  who  landed  at 
Anthedon,  a  town  on  the  shore  of  the  Euripas;  ad- 
vanced to  the  Phicean  Hill,  and  ravaged  the  country. 
CEdipus  came  from  Corinth  with  an  army,  defeated, 
and  slew  her." 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Howell,  "I  suppose  she  was  a 
beautiful  and  wicked  woman.  The  dog  was  consi- 
dered an  unclean  beast,  therefore  the  dog's  body 
represents  her  wicked  way  of  life;  the  eagle's 
wings,  her  swift  movements  from  place  to  place; 
and  the  lion's  claws,  her  cruelty  and  fierceness." 
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"Philip,"  said  Clara,  "tell  me  the  riddle  again, 
if  you  please." 

Philip  repeated  the  Sphynx's  riddle  again.  Clara 
set  herself  to  guess  it,  but  after  puzzling  for  a  long, 
or  what  seemed  to  her  a  long  time,  she  gave  it  up, 
and  asked  Philip  to  tell  her  the  answer. 

Philip  told  her  that  the  animal  is  Man,  who 
creeps  on  hands  and  feet  when  he  is  a  baby,  walks 
upright  when  he  is  grown,  and  uses  a  cane  to  sup- 
port him  when  he  is  old  and  infirm. 

"And  life  is  the  day,  I  suppose.  Morning  when 
we  are  babies,  noon  when  we  grow  up,  and  night 
when  we  grow  old,"  said  Clara.  "Well,  it's  a  very 
good  riddle,  but  the  Sphynx  need  not  have  killed 
herself  about  it." 

"  Not  if  CEdipus  had  been  no  quicker  at  guessing 
than  you  are,"  said  Philip. 

"Now,  Philip! — Miss  Archer,  do  you  know  any 
riddles?" 

"Plenty,"  said  Ruth,  who  was  putting  up  her 
drawing  materials. 
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"Please  to  tell  me  some,  will  you,  Ruth?" 

"Another  time,  dear.  I  cannot  now,  for  Philip 
and  I  are  going  to  ride  over  to  Miss  Graham's. 
Thomas  has  brought  round  the  ponies,  I  see,  and  1 
must  make  haste  to  put  on  my  habit." 

"And  when  we  come  back,  Clara,"  said  Philip, 
"I  will  give  you  and  Jane  a  lesson  in  horseman- 
ship." 

Clara  skipped  for  joy  when  she  heard  that,  and 
Jane  said — 

"  Horseicomanshiip  it  should  be,  Philip." 
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RIDDLES. 

After  tea,  Jane  and  Clara  reminded  Miss  Archer 
that  she  had  said  she  knew  plenty  of  riddles,  and 
they  asked  her  to  tell  them  some. 

Miss  Archer  took  out  of  her  work-basket  a  little 
book  bound  in  hlue  morocco,  and  turned  over  the 
leaves.  "What  kind  of  a  riddle  will  you  have," 
said  she.  "An  anagram,  a  rebus,  a  charade,  or 
an  enigma?" 

"What  are  all  those?"  asked  Jane. 

"All  puzzles,  but  explained  by  different  rules," 
replied  Ruth. 

"Tell  us  one  of  each  kind,"  said  Jane. 

"Tell  us  first  what  each  kind  is,"  said  Clara. 

"An  anagram,"  said  Ruth,  "is  made  by  taking 
one  or  more  words,  and  placing  the  letters  that 
spell  them  in  different  positions,  so  that  they  will 
spell  another  word.     Here  is  an  anagram." 
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Cato  and  Chloe  so  transpose 

As  only  one  word  to  compose ; 

And  then,  my  friend,  you'll  have  in  view, 

What  I  should  like  to  drink  with  you. 

"  Cato  and  Chloe — Cato  and  Chloe — like  to 
drink,"  repeated  Jane.  "It  can't  be  coffee,  or 
claret,  or  champagne." 

Philip  took  out  his  pencil,  wrote  down  the  words, 
and  after  considering  them  for  a  few  moments,  pro- 
nounced the  answer  to  be  Chocolate. 

"Chocolate!  chocolate!"  said  Clara;  "now  why 
did'n't  I  think  of  that.     It  seems  so  easy." 

"When  you  know  it,"  said  Ruth.  "Here  is 
another  anagram.  Find  the  Circle  of  Sciences  in 
A  nice  cold  pye." 

Profiting  by  her  observation  of  Philip's  mode  of 
proceeding,  Jane  wrote  the  words  on  a  bit  of  paper; 
then  she  cut  the  letters  apart,  and  arranged  them 
in  different  words.     At  last  she  exclaimed — 

"I  have  found  it  out,  Ruth!  Look,  Clara!  The 
same  letters  that  spell  a  nice  cold  pye,  spell  Encyclo- 
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pedia.  And  the  dictionary  says,  that  Encyclopedia 
means  the  circle  of  Sciences." 

"Your  anagrams  remind  rne  of  an  anecdote," 
said  Mr.  Howell.  "In  the  troubled  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  a  certain  Dame  Eleanor  Davies, 
took  it  into  her  head  that  she  was  inspired.  She 
undertook  to  prophesy,  and  talked  a  great  deal  of 
nonsense,  including  some  treason." 

"What  is  treason,  father?"  said  Clara. 

"Plotting  treason  is  contriving  plans  to  kill  the 
king,  or  take  the  kingdom  away  from  him.  Talking 
treason  is  to  say  that  he  deserves  to  lose  his  throne, 
or  his  life.  Dame  Eleanor  talked  until  she  was 
accused  of  evil  designs  against  her  sovereign  lord 
the  king,  and  was  brought  for  trial  before  the  court 
whose  duty  it  was  to  try  such  offences.  In  her  de- 
fence, she  said  that  she  had  received  the  spirit  of 
the  Prophet  Daniel,  and  that  she  was  obliged,  in 
consequence  of  it,  to  say  what  she  had  said.  Being 
asked  what  proof  she  could  give  of  her  divine  in- 
spiration, she   said,  that  the   letters  of  her  name, 
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when  anagramatized,  form  the  words  'Reveal  O 
Daniel.''  In  those  days  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, this  nonsense  was  seriously  considered,  and  it 
would  have  gone  hard  with  the  crazy  old  lady,  had 
not  one  of  the  judges,  who  had  more  wit,  and  per- 
haps more  merciful  dispositions  than  his  colleagues, 
quietly  ohserved  that  her  name  formed  another 
anagram,  more  exact  than  the  one  she  had  disco- 
vered ;  thus,  '  Dame  Eleanor  Davies — Never  so  mad 
a  laolie.''  This  made  the  court  laugh;  the  complaint 
was  dismissed,  and  Dame  Eleanor  prophesied  no 
more." 

"  This  seems  strange  to  us,"  observed  Mrs.  How- 
ell; "but  puzzles,  which  now  serve  only  to  exercise 
the  ingenuity  of  children,  or  amuse  an  evening  hour 
in  a  family  circle,  formerly  obtained  the  notice,  and 
wTere  among  the  recreations  of  learned  men.  The 
Spectator  has  a  very  amusing  paper  on  the  subject." 

"Now  an  enigma,  if  you  please,  Ruth,"  said 
Jane. 

"All    puzzles    are    enigmas,"    said    Ruth,    "but 
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an  enigma,  properly  so  called,  is  a  description  pur- 
posely obscure,  by  which  you  must  guess  the  name 
of  the  thing  described.  Here  is  one  that  I  think 
very  pretty." 

"  Within  a  wall  as  white  as  milk, 
Behind  a  curtain  soft  as  silk, 
A  golden  apple  doth  appear, 
"*  Bathed  in  a  bath  of  crystal  clear. 
No  door  nor  window  you  behold, 
Yet  thieves  break  in,  and  steal  the  gold. 

Nobody  could  guess  it,  and  Ruth  told  them  it  was 
an  egg. 

"The  shell,"  said  she,  "is  the  milk-white  wall; 
the  silken  curtain  is  the  delicate  membrane  that 
lines  the  shell;  the  golden  apple  is  the  yolk,  which 
floats  in  the  crystal  bath  of  the  white.  You  know 
before  the  egg  is  cooked,  the  white  is  transparent 
like  crystal.  When  we  crack  the  shell,  and  eat  the 
yolk,  we  are  said  to  break  in  and  steal  the  gold." 

When  this   riddle  had  been   explained,  and   ad- 
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mired   sufficiently,  Philip  told  Ruth  he  thought  he 
could  give  her  a  riddle  that  she  could  not  guess. 

Clara  and  George  thought  that  was  impossible, 
but  Ruth  was  not  so  confident.  She  asked  to  hear 
the  riddle.     It  was  this: 

"  What  tree  has  leaves,  black  on  one  side  and  white 
on  the  other." 

Ruth  smiled  and  replied — 

"  The  Year,  which  is  composed  of  days  and  nights." 

"There!  there!"  cried  Clara  and  George,  clap- 
ping their  hands,  "Ruth  has  guessed  it." 

"No,"  said  Ruth,  "I  did  not  guess  it.  I  read  the 
answer  in  the  same  book  where  Philip  read  the 
riddle.  You  found  it  in  the  Oriental  Tales,  did'n't 
you,"  said  she,  addressing  Philip. 

Philip  said  he  did. 

Mr.  Howell  observed,  that  putting  forth  riddles 
and  guessing  them,  was  a  pastime  of  great  antiquity; 
and  he  mentioned  the  riddle  set  by  Sampson  for  the 
Philistines  to  guess. 
.    "Now  tell  us  a  charade,  Ruth,"  said  Jane. 
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"A  charade,"  said  Ruth,  "is  formed  by  choosing 
a  word  of  two  or  more  syllables,  each  syllable  of 
which  would  be  a  word  by  itself;  as  Bar-maid, 
Wood-bridge.  You  must  find  out  the  words  called 
first  and  second,  and  unite  them  to  make  the  whole. 
Here  is  a  charade. 


CHARADE. 
1. 

Hushed  was  the  brooklet's  summer  song, 
And  mute  the  music  of  the  woods ; 

Fast  flew  the  gliding  sleighs  along, 
Peopling  the  snowy  solitudes. 

With  lightsome  step,  and  merry  look, 

Charles  to  my  first,  the  pathway  took. 

2. 
;Tis  noon  !  'tis  noon  !  the  bell  has  rung — 

Away  with  slate,  and  book,  and  pen ; 
Oh !  cheap  delights  of  thoughtless  young ! 

Come  envy  them,  world-fettered  men. 
His  lessons  said,  his  sums  all  reckoned, 
Charles  bounds  away,  my  happy  second. 
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3. 

"Far,  far  at  sea,"  a  stately  ship 

Is  o'er  the  azure  wave  careering; 
With  scowling  brow  and  pallid  lip, 

That  stately  ship  young  Charles  is  steering. 
There's  blood  upon  the  polished  deck, 

There's  blood  upon  the  steersman's  clothing; 
And  Charles  surveys  a  distant  wreck, 

With  vain  remorse  and  deep  self-loathing. 
He  thinks  upon  his  mother's  kiss, 

He  thinks  upon  his  father's  blessing, — 
What  serpents  in  his  bosom  hiss  ! 

W7hat  demons  are  his  brain  possessing! 
While  memory  paints  to  his  guilty  soul, 
The  days  of  my  young  and  innocent  whole. 

Mrs.  Howell  found  out  this  charade.  The  answer 
was  school-boy. 

"And  now,"  said  Ruth,  "if  you  want  any  more 
riddles,  I  will  lend  you  my  book,  and  you  can  read 
for  yourselves.  I  have  some  sewing  that  I  wish  to 
finish  to-night." 

But  the  writing  in  the  blue  book  was  very  small. 
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Clara  could  not  read  writing  very  well,  neither  could 
George.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howell  were  busy,  Philip 
was  going  out,  and  Jane  wanted  to  finish  a  frill  she 
was  hemming  for  her  mother.  So  they  wisely  de- 
termined to  return  the  blue  book  to  its  owner,  and 
let  the  rest  of  its  contents  be  reserved  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  another  evening,  when  Ruth  should  be  at 
leisure  to  read  them.  Then  they  got  their  slates 
and  pencils,  and  played  at  "  What  will  you  give  me 
for  my  horse.''''  , 
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THE  STORM. 

PLAY   OF  THE  TRAVELLERS. 

"What  an  unseasonable,  uncomfortable  evening 
for  August!"  exclaimed  Philip,  as  the  branches  of 
the  buttonwood  bent  and  creaked  in  the  wind,  and 
the  rain  dashed  against  the  windows. 

"Shut  the  shutters  then,"  said  his  mother.  "Put 
fresh  wood  on  the  fire,  and  light  the  lamps ;  we  can 
make  a  climate  of  our  own." 

"  The  westlin'  wind  blaws  loud  and  shrill, 
An'  'its  baith  mirk  an'  rainy  0," 

sang   Ruth,  as   she  sprang  up  to  light  the   lamps, 
while  Philip  bolted  the  shutters. 

"Get  out  of  my  way,  George,"  said  Clara.  "I 
want  to  set  father's  arm-chair  and  slippers  ready, 
against  he  comes  in." 
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PLAY    OF    THE    TRAVELLERS.  Ill 

George  rolled  off  the  rug,  where  he  had  been 
lying  at  full  length,  with  his  dog  in  his  arms.  Clara 
pushed  up  her  father's  chair,  and  laid  his  slippers 
before  it. 

"Father  won't  be  at  home  for  an  hour  yet,"  said 
Jane,  looking  at  the  clock,  "and  we  shan't  have  tea 
till  he  comes.  Mother,  can't  you  tell  us  of  some 
new  play,  to  play  at  while  we  are  waiting." 

"Did  you  ever  play  the  Travellers?"  asked  Mrs. 
Howell." 

"No  ma'am,"  said  Jane,  "how  is  it  played?" 

"It  is  easily  played,"  said  her  mother,  "but  it  re- 
quires some  knowledge  of  geography,  and  some 
quickness  of  recollection." 

"Then  I  can't  play  it,  I'm  sure,"  said  Clara; 
"for  I  know  such  a  little  of  geography." 

"You  know  more  than  you  are  aware  of,  per- 
haps," said  Miss  Archer.  "Any  how,  you  don't 
know  what  you  can  do,  till  you  try.  How  is  it  play- 
ed, Mrs.  Howell." 

Mrs.  Howell  answered:  "The  company  are  sup- 
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posed  to  be  a  company  of  travellers.  Each  tells 
where  he  has  been,  and  mentions  some  remarkable 
natural  or  artificial  curiosity,  to  be  found  in  that 
country.  If  he  places  his  objects  wrongly,  he  pays 
a  forfeit." 

"A  capital  game,  I  should  think,"  said  Ruth. 
"Come,  let  us  sit  down  and  begin  it.  Mrs.  Howell, 
where  do  you  come  from?" 

Mrs.  Howell.  I  come  from  Egypt;  there  I  saw 
the  Pyramids. 

Ruth.  I  come  from  Brazil.  There  I  visited  the 
diamond  mines. 

Philip.  I  have  walked  on  the  wall  of  China,  and 
seen  its  Imperial  Canal,  the  greatest  works  of  their 
kind  in  the  world. 

Jane.  I  have  been  to  England.  I  saw  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  heroes  and  poets  are  bu- 
ried. 

Clara.  I  come  from  Philadelphia.  I  have  seen 
the  place  where  William  Penn  signed  his  treaty 
with  the  Indians. 
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George.  I  come  from  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
I  saw  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

Mrs.  Howell.  I  come  from  Naples,  in  Italy.  Near 
the  city  is  a  grotto  called  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  or 
Grotto  of  Dogs.  A  vapor  rises  from  a  chasm  in 
the  bottom  of  this  grotto,  and  if  a  dog  be  held  with 
his  head  in  this  vapor,  he  soon  becomes  to  all  ap- 
pearance dead.  But  being  taken  into  fresh  air, 
and  plunged  into  cold  water,  he  revives. 

George.    Did  you  see  it  done,  mother? 

Mrs.  Howell.  No.  The  guide  offered  to  do  it, 
but  I  did  not  wish  a  poor  beast  to  be  tortured  for 
the  gratification  of  a  useless  curiosity.  It  is  said, 
that  dogs  who  live  near  the  grotto,  run  away  and 
hide  themselves  when  they  see  a  party  of  travellers 
approaching. 

George.  Poor  things!  Bass,  (pulling  his  dog 
gently  by  the  ear,)  how  would  you  like  to  live  near 
that  grotto,  hey? 

Bass  blinked  his  eyes  two  or  three  times,  and 
laid  his  head  on  his  master's  knee. 
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George.  Ah!  you're  better  off  than  those  dogs — 
and  you  know  it,  old  fellow,  don't  you?  It's  your 
turn,  Ruth. 

Ruth.  I  have  been  to  Switzerland,  and  climbed  to 
the  top  of  Mont  Blanc. 

Philip.  Pretty  undertaking  for  a  lady,  Miss  Ruth! 
I  have  been  to  Constantinople.  I  scaled  the  wall 
of  the  Sultan's  seraglio,  and  peeped  at  the  Sultanas. 

Ruth.  Prudent  undertaking  for  a  gentleman, 
Master  Philip.  Had  you  no  vision  of  mutes  and 
bowstrings? 

Philip.  I  thought  "  the  better  part  of  valor  was 
discretion"  just  then,  and  made  my  visit  very  short. 
Go  on,  Jane. 

Jane.  I  have  been  to  Iceland.  I  saw  the  boiling 
springs,  and  the  volcano  of  Hecla  throwing  up  fire. 

Clara.  I  have  been  to  Spain.  I  saw  the  king's 
house,  called  the  Escurial,  and  I  have  brought  home 
oranges  and  grapes. 

George.  I  went  to  Africa,  and  rode  across  the 
Great  Desert  on  a  camel, 
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Mrs.  Howell.  I  come  from  Mecca  in  Arabia,  the 
birth-place  of  Mohammed.  There  I  saw  the  famous 
Kaaba,  to  which  Mohammedan  pilgrims  come  in 
great  numbers ;  and  the  well  of  Zemzen,  whose 
waters  are  deemed  holy  by  the  disciples  of  Moham- 
med. 

Ruth.  I  have  been  paying  a  visit  to  the  little 
republic  of  San  Marino  in  Italy.  It  is  an  inde- 
pendent state,  under  the  protection  of  the  pope.  It 
has  existed,  free,  happy,  and  simple,  for  almost 
fourteen  hundred  years. 

Philip.  I  have  been  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Russian  empire.  I  saw  a  beautiful 
equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  bronze. 

Jane.  I  come  from  Poland.  I  went  down  into 
the  Salt  Mines  at  Wilitzka,  and  saw  streets  and 
houses,  cut  out  of  the  solid  salt;  and  a  statue  made 
of  salt,  which  the  miners  call  by  the  name  of  Lot's 
wife. 

Clara.  I  went  to  Washington,  and  I  saw  the 
Capitol,  and  the  President's  House. 
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George.  I  come  from  the  Western  States.  I  have 
seen  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  shot  a  buffalo. 

"Miss  Jane,"  said  Hkrtha,  opening  the  parlour 
door,  "if  you  want  to  learn  how  I  bake  muffins, 
I'm  going  to  begin  now." 

Jane  jumped  up  to  obey  the  summons.  And 
"Father's  come!"  exclaimed  George.  "I  hear 
Black  Hassan's  hoofs  in  the  lane.  Make  haste  with 
your  muffins,  Jane.  Father  will  just  have  time  to 
get  nicely  warmed  and  rested  before  tea." 
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ENGRAVINGS— POETICAL  SELECTIONS. 

The  storm  continued  throughout  the  next  da}r. 
All  out-of-door  amusements  were  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Nobody  wants  to  ride  or  walk  with  a  fierce 
wind  blowing,  and  a  heavy  rain  pouring.  The  vil- 
lage street  looked  deserted,  and  the  garden  walks 
were  changed  into  canals  of  yellow  water. 

But  all  the  members  of  the  Howell  family  had 
their  daily  duties,  and  when  these  were  done,  their 
choice  of  many  in-door  recreations.  Books,  music, 
drawing,  needle-work ;  and  for  the  children,  a  large 
garret  play-room  at  one*  end  of  the  house,  where 
they  could  make  as  much  noise  as  they  pleased, 
without  disturbing  those  who  wished  to  be  quiet. 
So  the  rain  rained  on,  and  nobody  was  troubled  by 
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it,  though  it  disconcerted  some  plans  that  had  been 
laid  the  week  before. 

I  have  known  people  who  would  make  them- 
selves, and  every  body  else,  uncomfortable,  if  a 
wet  day,  or  any  other  unforeseen  occurrence, 
thwarted  their  plans  of  amusement.  No  such  sinful 
waste  of  time  and  temper,  was  known  in  Mr.  How- 
ell's house.  The  parents  set  the  example  of  good- 
humoredly  enduring  petty  trials  of  patience,  and 
the  children  followed  it. 

On  the  evening  of  this  day,  after  the  tea-things 
had  been  removed,  Ruth  worked  for  some  time  at  a 
purse  she  was  knitting  for  Philip;  but  finding  that 
her  eyes  ached  a  little,  she  prudently  put  it  away, 
and  said  she  must  find  some  other  employment. 
She  left  the  parlour,  and  presently  returned,  with  a 
shallow,  square  box,  which  she  placed  on  the  table 
Jane  asked  her  what  she- was  going  to  do. 

Ruth  said  she  had  some  engravings  in  that  box, 
and  she  was  going  to  cut  and  trim  the  edges,  ready 
for  pasting  in  her  books.     She  added,  that  she  had 
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not  yet  found  suitable  extracts  to  accompany  all  of 
them,  and  she  would  be  glad  if  any  body  would  as- 
sist her  in  the  selection. 

Mr.  Howell  put  a  mark  in  the  book  he  was  read- 
ing, and  began  to  examine  the  engravings.  The 
first  he  took  up  was  a  medallion  portrait  of  an 
elderly  man.  Round  the  rim  of  the  medallion  were 
these  words:  "In  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me" 
Below  it  was  engraved,  John  Howard.  Born  at 
Hackney ;  England,  A.  jD.  1726.  Died  at  Cher  son, 
Russia,  A.  D.  1790. 

"The  great  and  good  Howard,"  said  Mr.  Howell. 

"Who  was  he,  father?"  said  Jane.  "I  have 
heard  of  him  often,  but  I  don't  know  exactly  why 
he  is  called  so  good." 

"John  Howard,"  answered  her  father,  "was  an 
English  citizen.  He  was  appointed  High  Sheriff  of 
Bedford,  in  1773.  At  that  time,  the  prisons  in  Eng- 
land were  horribly  kept;  the  prisoners  suffered  much 
from  want,  disease,  and  ill  treatment.  His  duties 
as   High   Sheriff  brought  the  state  of  the   prisons 
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under  his  notice;  and  from  that  time  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  duty  of  examining  prisons  and  laza- 
rettos, and  making  public  the  abuses  that  were 
practised  therein.  Not  only  the  prisons  of  England, 
but  those  of  Europe,  he  visited  in  person;  and  fear- 
less of  consequences  to  himself,  sought  to  interest 
the  sovereigns  of  different  nations,  in  behalf  of  the 
miserable  prisoners.  His  labours  of  mercy  ended 
only  with  his  life." 

"  Miss  Ruth,"  continued  Mr.  Howell,  after  a 
short  pause,  "I  can  find  you  a  beautiful  passage 
to  accompany  this  portrait." 

He  opened  the  book  case,  took  out  the  Botanic 
Garden,  and  read  the  following  lines — 

*   And  now,  Philanthropy !  thy  rays  divine, 

Dart  round  the  globe,  from  Zembla  to  the  Line. 

O'er  each  dark  prison  plays  the  cheering  light, 

Like  northern  lustres  o'er  the  vault  of  night. 

From  realm  to  realm,  with  Cross  or  Crescent  crowned, 

Where'er  Mankind  and  Misery  are  found  ; 

O'er  burning  sands,  deep  waves,  or  wilds  of  snow, 

Thy  Howard,  journeying,  seeks  the  house  of  woe. 
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Down  many  a  winding  step,  to  dungeons  dank. 

Where  anguish  wai]s  aloud,  and  fetters  clank; 

To  caves,  bestrewed  with  many  a  mouldering  bone, 

And  cells,  whose  echoes  only  learn  to  groan: 

Where  no  kind  bars  a  whispering  friend  disclose, 

No  sunbeam  enters,  and  no  zephyr  blows; 

He  treads,  inemulous  of  fame  or  wealth, 

Profuse  of  toil,  and  prodigal  of  health. 

With  soft  assuasive  eloquence,  expands 

Power's  rigid  heart,  and  opes  his  clinching  hands. 

Leads  stern-eyed  Justice  to  the  dark  domains, 

If  not  to  sever,  to  relax  the  chains : 

Or  guides  awakened  mercy  through  the  gloom, 

And  shows  the  prison,  sister  to  the  tomb  : 

Gives  to  her  babes  the  self-devoted  wife ; 

To  her  fond  husband,  liberty  and  life. 

The  spirits  of  the  good,  who  bend  from  high 
Wide  o'er  these  earthly  scenes,  their  partial  eye, 
When  first,  arrayed  in  Virtue's  purest  robe, 
They  saw  her  Howard  traversing  the  globe, 
Mistook  a  mortal  for  an  angel  guest, 
And  asked,  what  seraph  foot  the  earth  imprest  % 

Onward  he  moves — Disease  and  death  retire, 
And  wondering  demons  hate  him,  and  admire. 

Darwin. 
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The  next  engraving  that  came  out  of  the  box 
was  entitled  The  Sailor's  Widow.  It  represented  a 
woman,  fainting  in  the  arms  of  a  young  girl;  an 
open  newspaper  lay  at  her  feet,  and  four  children 
clung  to  their  insensible  mother,  in  different  atti- 
tudes of  distress  and  terror. 

Tears  started  into  Mrs.  Howell's  eyes,  as  she 
looked  at  this  sorrowful  group,  and  thought  of  her 
own  beloved  husband  and  children,  safe  and  happy 
around  her.  She  said  she  recollected  some  appro- 
priate lines. 

"He,  ocean  deep, 
Now  lies  at  rest.     Be  Thou  her  comforter 
Who  art  the  widow's  friend  !     Man  does  not  know 
What  a  cold  sickness  made  her  blood  run  back. 
When  first  she  heard  the  tidings  of  the  fight. 
Man  does  not  know,  with  what  a  dreadful  hope 
She  listened  to  the  names  of  those  who  died. 
Man  does  not  know,  or  knowing,  will  not  heed, 
With  what  an  agony  of  tenderness 
She  gazed  upon  her  children,  and  beheld 
His  image  who  was  gone.     Oh,  God,  be  Thou 
Who  art  the  widow's  friend,  her  comforter!" — Southey. 


i 
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The  hearts  of  the  young  listeners  sympathised  in 
the  distress  so  forcibly  described  by  the  poet,  and 
there  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes  after  Mrs. 
Howell  had  done  speaking.  Mr.  Howell  then  made 
a  few  observations  on  the  miseries  caused  by  war, 
on  the  tempers  which  led  to  it,  and  the  duty  of  Chris- 
tians to  cultivate  peaceful  and  forbearing  disposi- 
tions. 

"Sherwood  Forest!"  exclaimed  Philip,  as  Ruth 
drew  out  a  third  engraving.  "There  they  are, 
Robin  Hood,  and  his  archers  good." 

This  engraving  was  a  forest  scene,  with  a  noble 
oak  in  the  centre  of  the  view.  Round  the  oak  sat, 
lay,  or  stood,  a  number  of  men  dressed  as  archers. 

"Who  were  Robin  Hood  and  his  archers,  father?" 
asked  Clara. 

"It  is  impossible  to  tell,  my  dear,  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,"  said  Mr.  Howell;  "but  he  is  supposed 
to  have  been  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  He 
lived  in  England,  during  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
First.     He  offended  the  kins,  and  was  outlawed." 
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"  What  does  being  outlawed,  mean  ?"  inquired 
Clara. 

"  Being  deprived  of  the  benefit  and  protection  of 
the  laws.  Robin  Hood,  being  outlawed,  collected  a 
party  of  his  friends,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Sher- 
wood Forest.  There  he  killed  the  king's  deer,  and 
played  many  mad  pranks,  which  are  recorded  in  old 
stories  and  ballads.  The  king  at  last  forgave  him, 
and  reversed  his  outlawry,  and  Robin  became  an 
obedient  subject.  Robin  Hood  is  supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Robert  of  the  Wood.  He  was  called 
so,  because  he  lived  in  Sherwood  Forest." 

"I  have  a  poem,"  said  Ruth,  "  which  suits  this 
engraving  well." 

She  took  a  folded  paper  out  of  the  box,  and  gave 
it  to  Mr.  Howell  to  read. 

THE    GREENWOOD    TREE. 

The  greenwood  tree  !  the  greenwood  tree  ! 

He  is  fair,  and  tall,  and  goodly  to  see. 

He  lifteth  his  leafy  head  to  the  sky, 

And  spreadeth  his  green  arms  wide  and  high. 
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The  wind  may  blow — he  fears  it  not, 
The  storm  may  rage — he  hears  it  not. 
He  puts  forth  his  boughs  rejoicingly, 
And  for  King,  or  Baron,  careth  not  he ; 
And  we  will  be  like  thee,  Greenwood  Tree  ! 

The  greenwood  tree !  the  greenwood  tree  ! 

Goodly  shelter  granteth  he, 

To  the  birds  that  on  his  boughs  are  singing, 

To  the  flowers  that  at  his  foot  are  springing. 

His  shade  is  sought  by  the  dappled  doe, 

When  the  merry  archer  bends  his  bow; 

And  the  hare  and  the  kid,  to  his  broad  shade  flee, 

For  the  weak  and  the  succourless  sheltereth  he ; 

And  we  will  be  like  thee,  Greenwood  Tree  ! 

Then  hail  to  thee !  thrice  hail  to  thee  ! 

Pride  of  the  forest,  Greenwood  Tree ! 

Who  givest  alike,  thy  goodly  shawe, 

To  the  proud  Baron  and  the  bold  Outlaw. 

When  the  north  wind  blows,  may  it  shake  thee  not ! 

When  the  lightning  glows,  may  it  scathe  thee  not ! 

But  when  we  are  gone,  as  we  all  shall  be, 

May  thy  gallant  branches  wave  wide  and  free, 

Pride  of  the  forest,  Greenwood  Tree! 

From  " London  in  the  Olden  Time." 
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"Capital!  capital!"  exclaimed  Philip.  "I  think 
I  can  hear  Robin  Hood  singing  that,  and  all  his 
merry  men  joining  in  the  chorus, 

'And  we  will  be  like  thee,  Greenwood  Tree!' 

Oh!  that  those  merry  old  days  could  come  back." 

"You  would  find  them  less  delightful  in  fact  than 
in  fiction,  I  think,"  observed  his  mother. 

While  Mr.  Howell  was  reading  the  Greenwood 
Tree,  Mrs.  Howell  had  been  unwinding  some  bobbin 
from  a  card.  When  she  had  finished,  she  threw  the 
card  on  the  table.  Philip  took  it  up.  It  was  the 
advertisement  card  of  a  china  merchant,  and  had  a 
little  picture  at  the  top,  of  a  tea  and  coffee  set. 

"  There,"  said  Philip,  laughing,  and  pushing  the 
card  across  the  table  to  his  father;  "there,  sir,  I 
think  there's  an  engraving  that  will  puzzle  you  and 
Ruth  to  find  poetry  for." 

"  We  accept  your  challenge,  and  are  assured  of 
victory,"  answered  his  father. 

He  opened  the  Botanic  Garden  again,  and  read — 
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And  now  net  vase  a  modest  Naiad  fills. 

With  liquid  crystal  from  her  pebbly  rills ; 

Piles  the  dry  cedar  round  her  silver  urn: 

Bright  climbs  the  blaze,  the  crackling  faggots  burn. 

Culls  the  green  herb  of  China's  envied  bowers ; 

In  gaudy  cups  the  steamy  treasure  pours ; 

And  sweetly  smiling,  on  her  bended  knee, 

Presents  the  fragrant  quintessence  of  Tea. Darwin. 

"And  I  will  bring  a  coffee-pot  to  match  your  tea- 
urn,"  said  Mrs.  Howell,  "  furnished  by  no  less  a  poet 
than  Alexander  Pope." 

For,  lo !  the  board  with  cups  and  spoons  is  crowned, 

The  berries  crackle,  and  the  mill  turns  round. 

From  silver  spouts  the  grateful  liquors  glide, 

And  China's  earth  receives  the  smoking  tide. 

At  once  they  gratify  their  scent  and  taste, 

And  frequent  cups  prolong  the  rich  repast. Pope. 

"  Fairly  beaten,  I  confess,"  said  Philip. 

Clara  had  listened  to  the  poetry,  and  examined 
the  engravings,  with  eager  and  delighted  attention. 
She  started,  as  her  father  put  his  hand  over  her 
eyes,  and  said — 
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"You  seem  well  pleased,  Miss  Clara." 

"Oh!  very,  father,"  answered  the  little  girl.  "I 
do  love  poetry  and  pictures." 

"I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  her  father.  "But  those 
little  eyes  will  be  heavy  at  lesson-time  to-morrow,  if 
they  remain  open  any  longer  to-night.  It  is  time 
for  you  to  go  to  bed,  my  love." 

Clara  wanted  to  sit  up  a  little  longer,  but  Mr. 
Howell  never  spoke  twice,  and  Jane  had  already 
lighted  their  lamp.  So  they  gave  every  body  a 
good-night  kiss,  and  went  to  bed,  talking  all  the 
way  about  what  they  had  seen  and  heard ;  and  con- 
cluding with  a  determination  to  buy  all  the  paintings 
and  engravings  they  could  hear  of,  when  they  got 
rich. 
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CLARA'S  PRUDENCE. 

ECONOMY  OF  PLEASURE— THE  CABINET  OF  COINS. 

"Clara,"  said  George,  "did  mother  desire  you 
to  hern  those  towels  this  morning?" 

"No,  not  this  morning;  but  I  have  got  them  to 
do,  and  so  I  choose  to  hem  two  of  them  before 
dinner." 

"Why,"  said  George,  "I  thought  you  were  so 
pleased  with  the  book  father  gave  you  yesterday. 
Have  you  read  it  through  ?" 

"No,  I  have  read  only  two  stories." 

"Why  don't  you  go  on  with  it,  then,  instead  of 
working  in  your  play  time?" 

"I  want  to  economize  my  pleasures,"  replied 
Clara. 

"Economize  your  pleasures!"  repeated  George, 
laughing.     "Clara,  you  do  love  long  words." 

I 
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"Well,  suppose  I  do,"  said  Clara,  reddening,  and 
looking  a  little  discomposed;  "there  is  no  harm  in 
liking  long  words,  and  I  am  trying  to  do  a  right 
thing." 

"George,"  said  Ruth,  gravely,  "is  it  proper,  or 
kind  to  laugh  at  your  sister  when  she  is  trying  to 
act  wisely  ?" 

"I  don't  laugh  at  her  actions"  said  George.  "I 
laugh  at  her  long  words." 

"If  the  phrase  she  has  used  be  correct,  there  is 
nothing  to  laugh  at.  If  incorrect,  would  it  not  he 
better  to  instruct,  than  to  laugh  at  her?  In  what 
other,  or  fitter  words,  would  you  express  the  same 
meaning?" 

George  had  no  answer  ready,  therefore  he  re- 
mained silent.* 

"George,"  continued  Ruth,  after  a  pause,  "did 
you  ever  hear  of  Dr.  Johnson's  rule  for  writing  and 
speaking  well  ?" 

George  had  never  heard  of  it. 

"Dr.  Johnson  was  asked  how  he  had  attained  his 
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remarkable  fluency  of  style.  He  said,  'I  early  laid 
it  down  as  a  rule,  to  say  every  thing  I  had  to  say 
as  well  as  I  possibly  could  say  it,  and  thus  propriety 
of  expression  became  easy  to  me.'  " 

"Well,  Clara,"  said  George,  "lam  sorry  if  I 
was  rude  to  you;  but  tell  me  why  you  want  to  eco- 
nomise the  reading  of  your  new  book?" 

"To  make  it  last  the  longer,  for  one  reason,"  re- 
plied Clara;  "and  another  is,  that  I  may  enjoy  it 
the  more  when  I  do  read  it." 

"  But  what  made  you  think  about  doing  so?" 

"Last  week,"  said  Clara,  "Sophia  Graham  lent 
me  the  Children's  Friend.  I  liked  it  so  much  that  I 
read,  and  read,  till  1  finished  it,  and  then  I  felt  tired 
and  stupid.  All  the  stories  mixed  themselves  to- 
gether in  my  head;  I  felt  as  if  I  did  not  know  ex- 
actly what  was  in  the  book,  and  yet  I  did  not  want 
to  read  it  over  again.  It  rained  that  afternoon, 
and  I  could  not  work  in  my  garden.  I  had  nothing 
else  to  read,  I  did  not  want  to  sew,  and  I  did 
not  feel  like  playing." 
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"Well,  what  then?" 

"Why,  mother  saw  me  lying  on  the  sofa,  and  she 
asked  me  what  made  me  lounge  about  so ;  and  I  told 
her  that  I  had  nothing  to  do.  And  she  asked  me  if 
my  lessons  were  learned  for  the  next  day;  and  I 
said  no.  Then  she  asked  me  if  my  doll's  blue  frock 
was  made,  or  Philip's  guard-chain  finished.  I  said 
no,  but  I  did  not  want  to  study  or  work.  Then 
mother  said,  'I  perceive  it  is  not  that  you  have 
nothing  to  do,  but  you  have  nothing  that  you  like  to 
do'.  And  I  said,  'Yes  ma'am,  that's  just  how  I 
feel.'  Then  mother  shook  her  head,  and  said,  'you 
must  learn  to  abstain  and  enjoy.'*  " 

"Well,  what  else?" 

"I  asked  her  what  that  meant.  Then  she  told 
me  that  minds,  as  well  as  bodies,  need  employment, 
refreshment,  and  rest,  in  turn ;  but  that  too  much  of 
either  at  a  time,  is  not  wholesome.  (She  said  just 
those  very  words,  George,  for  I  paid  attention.)  She 
put  me  in  mind  of  the  day  when  Mr.  Scott  gave  us 
the  French  sugar  plums,  and  I  ate  so  many  of  them, 
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that  I  could  not  eat  any  dinner,  and  had  the  head- 
ache all  the  afternoon.  She  said  I  had  overloaded  my 
mind  with  stories,  as  I  overloaded  my  stomach  with 
sugar  plums,  and  she  advised  me  in  future  to  use 
my  pleasures  sparingly;  they  would  last  the  longer, 
and  I  should  enjoy  them  more.  She  told  me  always 
to  remember  the  rule,  abstain  and  enjoy ;  and  she 
told  me  a  story  about  a  prince,  that  never  was  happy 
till  he  learned  that  rule." 

"Tell  me  that  story." 

"I  can't  now,  George.  I  want  to  get  on  with  my 
sewing.     You  had  better  ask  mother  to  tell  you." 

"I  will.     Well,  what  else  did  she  say?" 

"Not  much;  but  I  thought  I  would  try  to  observe 
that  rule,  the  next  time  that  I  got  a  new  book.  So 
yesterday,  I  read  one  story  in  the  morning,  and  one 
in  the  afternoon.  I  wanted  to  begin  another  story 
now,  but  I  did  not.  You  are  going  to  play  with 
William  Hasley  this  evening,  and  Jane  is  going  out 
with  Ruth.  Mother  has  letters  to  write,  and  father 
will  be  busy,  I  know ;    so  I  shall  have   nobody  to 
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talk  to,  and  my  book  will  be  nice  company.  And 
I'll  tell  you  what,  George,  I  think  I  enjoy  myself 
so  much  more  by  minding  that  rule,  that  I  mean  to 
try  to  observe  it  always." 

"And  I'll  try  too,"  said  George.  "I'll  begin 
now." 

"How?"  asked  Clara. 

"I  must  learn  my  lessons  for  to-morrow,  before  I 
go  to  Bill  Hasley's  this  evening;  so,  instead  of  going 
down  to  the  pond  to  sail  my  boat,  I'll  learn  the  les- 
sons now,  and  then  that  will  be  off  my  mind,  and  I 
shall  have  all  the  evening  to  play." 

"Wisely  resolved,"  said  Ruth. 

Clara  persevered  in  hemming  her  towels.  She 
finished  two  before  the  bell  rang  for  dinner,  and  car- 
ried them  to  her  mother.  Mrs.  Howell  looked 
pleased,  and  thanked  Clara,  saying  she  did  not  ex- 
pect that  they  would  have  been  done  so  soon. 

In  the  evening,  Clara  enjoyed  the  reward  of  her 
morning's  iudustry  and  self-denial.  Her  mother  was 
writing,  her  father  was  engaged   in  his  office,  and 
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she  was  left  quite  alone.  She  had  still  two  new 
stories  to  read.  So  she  settled  herself  comfortably 
at  the  table,  with  her  feet  on  a  footstool,  and  read 
the  story  of 

THE    CABINET    OF    COINS. 

Among  the  many  handsome  houses  in  the  town 
of  B ,  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  commo- 
dious, was  the  residence  of  a  Mr.  Selden,  a  wealthy 
manufacturer.  We  will  introduce  the  reader  into 
his  drawing-room,  as  it  appeared  on  a  winter  even- 
ing, about  twenty  years  ago. 

The  room  was  large  and  lofty,  but  made  perfectly 
comfortable,  even  in  the  severest  weather,  by  ample 
curtains,  thick  carpet,  and  well-heaped  fire.  At 
either  side  of  the  fire  place  was  an  arm  chair, 
and  in  these  arm  chairs  sat  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selden ; 
both  fine-looking  persons;  Mrs.  Seidell's  intelligent 
face  still  retaining  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
beauty  which  had  adorned  her  youth. 
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In  front  of  the  fire  was  a  work-table,  at  which  sat 
a  rosy  girl  of  six  years  old,  busily  engaged  with  a 
new  picture  book.  At  a  little  distance,  a  handsome, 
dark-haired  girl  of  twelve,  was  playing  on  the  harp; 
and  a  still  handsomer  one,  about  five  years  younger, 
very  fair,  with  large,  gentle,  blue  eyes,  and  a  profu- 
sion of  flaxen  curls,  stood  beside  the  harpist,  singing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selden  had  for  some  time  silently 
contemplated  the  lovely  group  before  them,  when 
Mary,  the  young  musician,  ceased  to  play,  and 
Lilla  paused  in  her  song.  Then  the  mother  cast 
her  eyes  searchingly  round  the  room,  and  not  find- 
ing what  she  looked  for,  she  spoke — 

"I  do  not  see  Walter,"  she  said,  "do  any  of  you 
know  where  he  is  ?" 

One  of  the  window  curtains  stirred.  Two  small 
hands  appeared  parting  the  crimson  folds,  and  in 
the  aperture  thus  made,  stood  a  bright-eyed  little 
boy,  dressed  in  tunic  and  trowsers.  He  smiled 
roguishly  at  his  sisters,  and  then  turned  his  sparkling 
blue  eyes  towards  his  mother. 
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"Here  I  am,"  said  he,  jumping  from  the  chair  on 
which  he  stood.  "Here's  little  Walter.  What  do 
you  want  with  me,  mamma?"  running  to  her  as  he 
spoke. 

Mrs.  Selden  took  her  little  darling  on  her  lap  ; 
she  parted  the  golden  curls  from  his  high  white 
forehead,  and  kissed  it. 

"What  were  you  doing  behind  the  curtain?"  she 
said. 

"The  window  shutter  is  open,  mamma,  and  I 
was  looking  at  the  pretty  eyes  up  in  the  sky;  they 
are  so  bright,  and  they  winked,  and  winked  at  me, 
as  if  they  wanted  to  play.  So  I  winked  and  winked 
at  them,  and  beckoned  to  them,  but  they  did  not 
come  down ;  they  only  went  on  winking.  So  I  went 
on  winking  too ;  and  I've  winked  so  long,  mamma, 
that  my  eyes  are  tired." 

"Then  you  had  better  go  to  bed  and  rest  them," 
said  his  mother,  smiling.  "Lilla,  ring  for  Ann  to 
take  your  brother  to  bed.  Kiss  mamma  good-night, 
Walter." 
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Walter  raised  himself  on  his  knees  in  his  mother's 
lap,  clasped  his  arms  round  her  neck,  and  kissed  her 
a  great  many  times.  Then  he  performed  the  same 
ceremony  to  his  father — then  he  offered  his  cherry 
lips  to  each  of  his  sisters;  then  he  ran  hack  "to  kiss 
mamma  good  night,  once  more;"  and  then  to  kiss 
papa  too,  for  fear  "poor  papa  would  cry  if  he  did 
not ;"  until  Ann,  weary  of  waiting  for  him  to  finish 
his  salutations  of  his  own  accord,  caught  him  up  in 
her  arms,  and  carried  him  off,  laughing  and  strug- 
gling, to  bed. 

There  was  wealth,  health,  domestic  affection,  good 
sense,  and  good  principle,  in  Mr.  Seidell's  house ; 
how  could  its  inmates  be  otherwise  than  happy? 
They  were  happy.  The  children  were  happy  in  the 
love  of  their  parents,  in  their  elegant  pursuits,  and 
innocent  amusements;  the  parents  were  happy  in 
their  children,  and  in  each  other. 

#  #  #  #  # 

Six  years  afterwards,  the  Selden  family  were  in 
New  York.     It  was  a  dreary  afternoon  in  autumn. 
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Lamps  were  already  lit  in  shops  -and  warehouses; 
for  though  it  was  scarcely  four  o'clock,  the  coming 
of  night  was  anticipated  by  the  smoky  fog  which 
thickened  fast  over  the  streets.  Walter  and  his 
father  were  sitting  in  a  gloomy  parlour,  lighted  by  a 
single  candle.  Mr.  Selden  looked  pale  and  harass- 
ed; he  sat  beside  a  table,  leaning  his  head  on  his 
hand,  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  every 
now  and  then  he  sighed  heavily.  Walter  looked 
round  the  comfortless  room ;  there  was  neither  book 
nor  newspaper,  map  nor  picture,  with  which  to  oc- 
cupy himself;  he  was  tired  and  hungry;  he  swung 
his  feet  backwards  and  forwards  as  he  sat,  and  won- 
dered how  long  they  were  to  be  kept  waiting.  He 
looked  at  his  father,  and  thought  of  their  pleasant 

home  in  B .     "Every  body  was  happy  then," 

thought  he ;  "  every  body  laughed.  I  wonder  whether 
we  shall  ever  laugh  any  more." 

Mr.  Selden  changed  his  position,  and  looked  anx- 
iously at  a  clock  that  stood  on  the  chimney-piece. 

"People  did  not  keep  papa  waiting  then,"  thought 
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Walter,  pursuing  his  reflections.  "I  wish  we  were 
back  again  in  B ." 

Walter  was  too  young  to  know  how,  as  circum- 
stances change,  many  people  change  with  them. 
He  was  soon  to  learn  this  truth  by  painful  expe- 
rience. 

For  want  of  better  employment,  he  counted  the 
spots  on  the  wall-paper,  and  the  squares  in  the  car- 
pet. The  clock  struck  the  half-hour.  Mr.  Selden 
started,  and  rose  from  his  chair.  At  that  moment 
the  door  opened,  and  a  gentleman  came  in.  His 
reception  of  Mr.  Selden  was  cold,  and  he  did  not 
notice  Walter  at  all.  Walter  wondered  at  this,  for 
the  same  gentleman  had  often  played  with  him,  and 
given  him  sugar  plums,  at  Mr.  Selden's  house  in 
B . 

The  two  gentlemen  walked  to  the  further  end  of 
the  room,  and  conversed  in  low  tones.  There  was 
no  need  of  this,  for  Walter  had  been  taught,  that  it 
is  mean  and  dishonourable  to  listen  to  any  conversa- 
tion which  we  are  not  sure  we  are  intended  to  hear. 
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But  probably,  neither  Mr.  Selden  nor  his  companion 
thought  of  Walter  at  all. 

They  talked  for  some  time,  and  then  Mr.  Selden 
took  up  his  hat  to  go.  Walter  thought  he  looked 
more  distressed  than  before  he  had  talked  to  the 
gentleman.  He  made  his  bow,  took  his  father's 
hand,  and  accompanied  him  into  the  street. 

"Where  are  we  going  now,  papa?"  said  he,  as 
Mr.  Selden  paused  on  the  upper  step. 

"Home,  boy,"  replied  his  father.  "At  least  to 
such  a  home  as  we  have  left."  These  last  words 
were  uttered  rather  to  himself  than  to  his  son. 
Walter  said  no  more;  he  continued  to  hold  his 
father's  hand,  and  they  hastened  silently  along  the 
darkening  streets. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  home  very  unlike  the  one  they 
had  so  long  enjoyed.  Small,  close  lodgings,  in  a 
narrow  suburban  street.  Mrs.  Selden  and  her 
daughters  were  there,  and  they  had  done  the  best 
they  could  to  give  their  apartments  an  air  of  com- 
fort, by  making  them   perfectly  neat,  and   placing 
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some  favourite  articles,  saved  from  the  wreck  of 
their  property,  as  they  had  been  placed  in  the  draw- 
ing-room at  B .     Mary's  harp  stood  in  a  corner ; 

Lilla's  grand  piano  cumbered,  rather  than  adorned, 
one  side  of  the  parlour;  for  Mr.  Seidell's  creditors, 
pleased  by  the  honourable  manner  in  which  he  had 
given  up  all  his  effects  to  satisfy  their  claims,  had 
allowed  his  daughters  to  retain  these  valuable  in- 
struments. The  two  arm  chairs  were  there,  and 
the  pretty  work-table  stood  before  the  fire.  But 
these  costly  and  elegant  articles  seemed  out  of  place 
in  the  small  dingy  parlour;  they  contrasted  too 
strongly  with  the  low  ceiling,  uncurtained  windows, 
smoked  paint,  and  soiled  wall-paper.  A  very  small 
fire  burned  in  the  grate,  though  the  evening  was 
chilly ;  for  it  was  necessary  to  economize,  even  to  a 
single  lump  of  coal.  Their  little  stock  of  cash  was 
rapidly  diminishing,  and  they  had  sought  in  vain,  the 
means  of  earning  more. 

Mrs.  Selden  hastened  to  meet  her  beloved  hus- 
band.     Lilla  held  his  wrapping-gown    ready,  and 
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Grace  brought  his  slippers.  Walter  hung  up  his 
father's  hat,  and  then  knelt  down  to  help  off  his 
boots.  Mr.  Selden's  heart  swelled — tears  started 
into  his  eyes,  as  he  received  these  attentions  from 
his  beloved  ones.  "  Thank  God  !"  thought  he,  "our 
poverty  is  my  misfortune,  not  my  fault.  If  I  had 
to  blame  myself  for  the  trial  that  has  come  upon  us, 
it  would  be  more  than  I  could  bear." 

"Where  is  Mary?"  said  he,  aloud,  observing  that 
his  eldest  daughter  was  absent. 

"Mrs.  Carter  sent  for  her  about  an  hour  ago," 
replied    Mrs.    Selden,   "and   she   has   not   returned 

yet." 

She  had  scarcely  spoken,  when  Mary,  (now  a 
beautiful,  noble-looking  girl  of  eighteen,)  ran  into 
the  room. 

"Good  news,  papa!  good  news,  mamma!"  she 
exclaimed,  turning  from  one  to  the  other. 

Her  sisters  and  brother  came  eagerly  round  her, 
and  her  parents  waited  anxiously  to  hear  what  she 
had  to  tell. 
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"When  I  got  to  Mrs.  Carter's,"  said  she,  "I 
found  a  nice  looking  old  lady  with  her,  a  Mrs.  Went- 
worth;  and  Mrs.  Wentworth  wants  a  Preparatory 
Governess  for  her  two  grand-daughters.  Mrs.  Car- 
ter presented  me  to  her.  I  was  sadly  frightened  at 
first,  but  Mrs.  Wentworth' s  kind  manner  soon  gave 
me  courage.  I  got  through  the  questioning  very 
well,  and  Mrs.  Wentworth  has  engaged  me !  She 
will  call  on  you  to-morrow,  mamma,  and  settle  about 
the  salary,  and  all  that;  and  Mrs.  Carter,  dear  Mrs. 
Carter!  said  to  her,  'Miss  Selden's  diffidence  does 
not  allow  her  to  do  herself  full  justice,  Madam;  but 
when  you  see  Mrs.  Selden,  you  will  feel  assured  that 
you  may  safely  trust  your  little  darlings  to  the  care 
of  her  daughter.'  Dear  mamma,  I  thanked  her  more 
in  my  heart  for  that,  than  even  for  the  pains  she 
took  to  get  me  the  situation." 

Mrs.  Selden  embraced  her  daughter.  She  could 
not  speak.     Mary  was  the  first  to  recover  herself. 

"Come,"  said  she,  dashing  off  a  tear,  and  smiling 
brightly,  "let  us  all  be  happy  together,  while  we  are 
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together.  Chaque  chose  a  son  temps.  Walter,  can 
you  translate  that?" 

"Every  thing  has  its  time,"  replied  Walter,  who 
never  neglected  his  French  lessons. 

"To  be  sure  it  has,"  said  Grace;  "and  after  all, 
times  are  not  so  very  bad,  now.  We  don't  work 
much  harder  than  we  used  to  do,  only  we  work 
at  different  things.  And  I  would  a  great  deal 
rather"  help  mamma  dust  the  parlour,  and  wash 
the  tea-cups,  than  puzzle  over  a  hard  sum,  or 
blister  my  fingers  with  Mary's  harp-strings.  If 
we  only  had  our  garden  here,  and  our  bed-room 
was — " 

Mary  interrupted  her.  "We  can  do  very  well 
without  a  garden,  Grace,  and  people  may  be  very 
happy  in  a  little  bed-room.  For  my  part,  I  mean  to 
be  as  happy  as  possible.  The  world  is  a  very  pretty 
world,  and  I  dare  say  it  will  be  kind  to  me,  if  I  try 
to  deserve  kindness." 

"My  poor  Mary,"  thought  her  mother,  "you  little 
know  the  world  you  are  about  to  enter."     But  she 

K 
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did  not  wish  to  check  the  innocent  hopefulness  of 
her  child.     She  only  said — 

"Pray  to  God,  Mary,  that  you  may  be  enabled  to 
do  your  duty,  whether  you  meet  with  kindness  or 
not ;  and  your  heart  will  be  kept  in  peace,  if  it  be 
stayed  upon  Him." 

"And  when  must  you  leave  us,  Mary?"  inquired 
her  father. 

"On  Monday  next,  sir;"  and  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  her  family,  Mary's  gaiety  vanished.  She 
turned  pale,  and  her  eyes  filled. 

"This  is  Tuesday,"  resumed  Mr.  Selden,  "and 
on  Monday  next,  my  dear,"  turning  to  his  wife,  "I 
also  must  leave  you  for  a  time.  I  must  go  to  New 
Orleans." 

"To  New  Orleans!"  repeated  Mrs.  Selden. 

"Yes.  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  procure  employ- 
ment of  any  kind.  Times  are  hard  with  others,  as 
well  as  with  us.  I  saw  Mr.  Digby  this  afternoon, 
and  he  thinks  if  I  go  to  New  Orleans  myself,  that 
there  is  some  chance  of  recovering  several  thousand 
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pounds  of  an  old  debt.  At  any  rate,  it  is  my  duty 
to  make  the  effort,  for  the  sake  of  my  creditors. 
But  it  grieves  me  to  leave  you  so  slenderly  supplied 
with  money." 

"Have  no  fears  for  us,  my  dear  husband,"  replied 
the  noble  wife,  who,  as  is  often  the  case,  met  the 
threatenings  of  adversity  with  courage  calmer,  and 
more  enduring  than  her  husband's.  "Here  is  Mary 
comfortably  provided  for — " 

"And  I  shall  soon  have  some  money  to  send  you, 
mamma,"  interrupted  Mary. 

"Mrs.  Selden  smiled  kindly  at  her  daughter,  and 
proceeded. 

"  We  can  live  on  a  very  little.  Two  of  our  number 
will  be  away.    I  will  contrive  to  do  without  a  servant." 

"I'll  light  the  fire,  and  put  on  the  kettle  for  you, 
mamma,"  exclaimed  Walter. 

"  I'll  set  the  table,  and  get  the  breakfast,  mamma," 
said  Lilla. 

"I'll  make  the  beds,  and  sweep  the  rooms, 
mamma,"  cried  Grace. 
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"You  shall  have  three  servants,  instead  of  one, 
mamma,"  said  Walter,  laughing. 

"Bless  you,  my  dear  ones!"  said  the  father, 
with  a  quivering  lip.  "I  ought  not  to  repine  at  any 
other  loss,  while  you  and  your  mother  are  spared  to 
me." 

And  the  Selden  family  were  happy  that  night  in 
their  humble  lodgings;  for  though  wealth  was  gone, 
health,  affection,  and  virtue,  remained.  Not  so 
calmly  happy,  certainly,  as  in  former  days ;  they 
could  not  but  feel  the  change  in  their  situation,  they 
had  regrets  for  the  past,  difficulties  in  the  present, 
and  fears  for  the  future.  But  a  sweet  and  holy 
tenderness  diffused  itself  through  their  hearts. 
Hitherto  they  had  enjoyed  together,  now  they  suffer- 
ed together ;  and  that  consciousness  drew  the  bands 
of  affection  closer.  Each  felt  how  sweet  it  is  to  do 
what  we  can,  to  help  and  comfort  those  we  love. 
The  youngest  among  them  had  entered  on  the  duties 
of  life. 

The  remainder  of  the  week  was  spent  in  pre- 
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paring  for  the  departures  of  Mary  and  Mr.  Sel- 
den. 

Mary  talked  a  great  deal  to  the  younger  children, 
and  repeatedly  entreated  them  not  to  neglect  their 
studies.  She  left  her  harp  in  Lilla's  care,  with  a 
special  injunction  not  to  let  a  single  day  pass  without 
practising. 

"But  of  what  use  will  it  be,"  said  Lilla,  "for  us 
to  study  accomplishments  now?" 

"Just  the  use  it  is  to  me,"  replied  Mary.  "Don't 
you  know,  that  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  are  the  bread 
of  the  poor.  We  paid  people  formerly  to  teach  us, 
now  we  must  earn  money  by  teaching  others.  You 
will  have  to  earn  your  own  living,  when  you  are  old 
enough,  and  the  more  things  you  can  teach,  the 
better  you  will  be  paid,  and  the  more  respectable 
will  be  your  situation  in  life.  Mrs.  Wentworth  said 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  governess  of  her 
grand-daughters  should  have  a  good  musical  educa- 
tion. You  do  not  want  to  stay  always  in  these  dull 
lodgings,  do  you  ?" 
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"No,  indeed!"  answered  Lilla  and  Grace  at  once. 

"Well,  if  you  attend  to  your  studies,  and  take 
pains  to*  make  yourselves  well-informed,  accomplish- 
ed women,  when  you  grow  up,  we  shall  be  able,  un- 
der mamma's  direction,  to  open  a  boarding-school. 
If  we  succeed,  we  can  live  handsomely,  and  have  a 
pleasant  circle  of  society;  and  oh!  girls,  think  how 
delightful  it  will  be  to  provide,  by  our  own  exertions, 
a  comfortable  home  for  dear  papa  and  mamma." 

"Oh!  Mary,"  exclaimed  Lilla,  "I  will  study 
hard — indeed  I  will." 

"And  so  will  I,"  said  Grace,  sobbing. 

"I  need  not  say  any  thing  to  you,  Walter,"  con- 
tinued Mary;  "you  never  neglect  your  studies." 

"I  like  them  too  well,"  replied  the  boy.  "I 
would  work  day  and  night  to  help  dear  papa  and 
mamma,  but  books  are  my  play  now." 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  partings.  "Walter, 
take  good  care  of  your  mother  while  I  am  gone," 
were  Mr.  Selden's  last  words  to  his  son. 
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Things  went  on  very  well  for  a  fortnight  after  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Selden.  Mrs.  Selden  discharged 
her  servant,  and  assisted  by  the  zealous  ministry  of 
her  children,  managed  to  keep  her  little  household  in 
comfortable  order.  She  had  economized  her  slender 
means  so  well,  that  she  confidently  hoped  to  make 
what  remained,  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  her 
family  until  her  husband's  return.  But  one  morn- 
ing, coming  back  from  a  long  and  fruitless  walk, 
which  she  had  taken  in  search  of  an  engagement  as 
daily  governess,  she  was  caught  in  a  shower,  and 
completely  wetted  before  she  reached  home.  She 
took  cold,  and  the  disease,  acting  on  a  system  pre- 
viously weakened  by  anxiety  and  fatigue,  she  be- 
came so  seriously  ill,  that  her  terrified  children,  by  the 
advice  of  the  woman  from  whom  they  rented  their 
lodgings,  sent  for  a  physician.  His  prescriptions 
relieved  her,  but  illness  is  expensive.  After  a  week's 
confinement  to  her  room,  Mrs.  Selden  found  herself 
just  able  to  walk  from  her  chamber  to  the  parlour, 
her  purse  nearly  empty,  and  the  doctor's  bill  to  pay. 
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Walter  had  been  sent  by  Lilla  to  buy  some  ap- 
ples to  roast  for  his  mother.  When  he  came  back, 
he  opened  the  parlour  door,  as  he  always  did,  very 
softly,  that  the  noise  might  not  disturb  her.  Mrs. 
Selden  neither  saw  nor  heard  him.  She  was  sitting 
by  the  fire,  holding  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes, 
and  two  or  three  pieces  of  paper  lay  in  her  lap. 
Walter  closed  the  door  as  gently  as  he  had  opened 
it,  and  turned  to  go  in  search  of  Lilla.  He  saw  her 
on  the  staircase  coming  down ;  her  eyes  were  very 
red,  and  she  looked  frightened. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Lilla,  what  has  happened  to 
mamma?     Tell  me  quick." 

"Oh!  Walter,  I  am  glad  you  are  come  back. 
Come  in  here,"  continued  she,  turning  into  Walter's 
little  bed-room,  "and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it." 

Lilla  informed  her  brother,  that  shortly  after  he 
went  out,  the  baker  had  brought  his  bill,  and  that 
her  mother  had  not  money  enough  to  pay  it,  and 
she  told  the  man  so.  "He  went  away  civilly 
enough,"  proceeded  Lilla,  "but  at  the  door  he  met 
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the  milk-woman,  and  when  he  told  her  that  he  could 
not  get  paid,  the  milk-woman  came  up  and  asked 
for  her  money,  and  when  mamma  told  her  that  she 
could  not  pay  her  till  papa  came  back,  she  was  very 
saucy  to  mamma,  and  went  away  muttering.  I  was 
frightened,  for  she  looked  very  cross,  and  mamma 
turned  so  pale  that  I  thought  she  would  faint.  But 
she  drank  some  water  and  got  better,  and  then  she 
told  me  to  leave  her  for  a  little  while.  I  was  glad 
of  that,  for  I  could  not  help  crying,  and  I  did  not 
want  her  to  see  me  cry ;  but  I  was  afraid  to  leave 
her  alone,  Walter,  for  she  is  so  weak,  you  know.  I 
was  looking  for  Grace,  to  send  her  in." 

"Never  mind  Grace.  Mamma  is  sitting  quite 
still.  Let  us  think  what  we  can  do  for  her.  Is 
there  no  way  that  we  could  get  money?" 

"Not  unless  we  can  borrow  it,"  replied  Lilla, 
"and  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  who  would  lend  us 
any.  If  we  had  any  thing  to  sell,  now — my  gold 
chain — " 

"Or  my  pretty  watch,"  said  Walter;  "but  they 
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are  already  sold,  Lilla,  and  talking  about  them 
won't  do  any  good.  Could  not  we  sell  our  best 
clothes?" 

"I  am  afraid  they  would  not  sell  for  money 
enough,"  said  Lilla.  "It  is  a  long  while  since  they 
were  new." 

Walter  cast  his  eyes  thoughtfully  round  the  room. 
They  rested  on  a  small  rosewood  cabinet,  the  joint 
property  of  himself  and  Lilla. 

"Oh!  Lilla,"  he  exclaimed,  joyfully;  "there  is 
something  that  we  can  sell." 

Though  Walter  loved  all  his  sisters  dearly,  and 
Grace  was  nearest  to  him  in  age,  Lilla  had  al- 
ways been  his  chosen  companion  and  friend.  She 
was  four  years  older  than  her  brother;  she  had 
dragged  him  proudly  about  in  her  arms  when  he 
was  a  baby ;  held  his  little  hands  when  he  began  to 
walk,  taught  him  his  letters,  and  helped  him  through 
the  multiplication  table.  The  brother  and  sister 
were  strikingly  alike  in  personal  beauty,  and  alike 
in    mental    characteristics.     They   partook    of    the 
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same  amusements,  and  delighted  in  the  same  pur- 
suits. 

One  of  their  self-chosen   studies   at  B had 

been  Numismatics.*  Approving  the  perseverance 
with  which  they  continued  to  study  this  science,  after 
the  excitement  of  novelty  had  gone  by,  their  kind 
father  had  bought  them  several  books  that  treated 
of  Numismatics,  procured  a  number  of  coins  for 
them,  and  when  their  collection  grew  respectable, 
presented  them  with  a  handsome  rosewood  cabinet, 
in  which  to  arrange  their  treasures.  The  little  ca- 
binet was  often   brought  into  the  drawing-room  at 

B -,  and  the  friends  of  the  family  took  pleasure 

in  adding  to  its  contents. 

One  evening,  about  a  year  before  Mr.  Selden's 
failure  in  business,  a  gentleman  from  New  York 
spent  the  evening  at  his  house.  Lilla  and  Walter 
were  busy  with  their  cabinet,  and  Mr.  Percival,  who 


#  Numismatics.  The  science  of  classifying  coins.  This  sci- 
ence is  an  agreeable  and  useful  accompaniment  to  the  study 
of  History. 
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was  himself  a  collector  of  coins,  examined  theirs 
with  much  interest.  Two  or  three  of  the  coins 
were  valuable,  particularly  valuable  to  himself,  as 
he  wanted  such  to  complete  a  series.  He  said  so, 
and  asked  smilingly,  whether  they  could  be  tempted 
to  part  with  their  coins  for  current  money. 

"Sell  our  coins!"  exclaimed  Walter. 

"Sell  our  coins!"  echoed  Lilla.  "No,  indeed, 
Mr.  Percival." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Percival,  "I  did  not  expect  you 
would.  But  if  ever  you  change  your  minds,  pray 
let  me  be  the  purchaser.  I  would  willingly  give 
twenty  dollars  for  those  two,"  pointing  to  the  coins 
he  most  desired. 

But  Lilla  and  Walter  knew  no  wants  that  their 
parents  did  not  readily  supply,  and  they  were  not  to 
be  tempted. 

The  Cabinet  of  Coins  was  among  the  articles 
which  the  kindness  of  the  creditors  had  restored  to 
the  unfortunate  family,  and  was  still  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  the  brother  and  sister. 
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"Sell  our  coins!"  exclaimed  Lilla,  when  Walter 
pointed  to  the  cabinet.  "Sell  our  coins!"  The 
exclamation  was  repeated  with  feelings  very  diff- 
erent from  those  which  prompted  it  in  the  ele- 
gant drawing-room   at  B .     But  Lilla  and  her 

brother  now  knew  the  want  and  the  value  of 
money. 

"For  dear  mamma's  sake,  you  know,"  urged 
Walter,  fancying  that  Lilla  was  reluctant. 

"  Oh !  Walter,  you  don't  think  I  would  say  no, 
surely.     But  who  will  buy  them?" 

"  Mr.  Percival." 

"Where  will  you  find  Mr.  Percival,  in  this  great 
New  York?" 

"Easily  enough.  Rich  people  are  easily  found, 
Lilla.  I  shall  go  into  a  store,  and  ask  leave  to  look 
at  a  Directory." 

"Go  then,  as  quick  as  you  can.  Give  me  the 
apples,  and  I  will  go  to  mamma." 

Walter  put  on  his  hat  and  hurried  away.  He 
soon  found  Mr.  Percival's  house.     The  gentleman 
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himself  was  at  home,  in  his  library,  and  when  the 
footman  told  him  that  Master  Selden  wished  to  see 
him,  he  ordered  the  man  to  show  him  up. 

Walter's  heart  beat  violently  as  he  ascended 
the  stairs,  but  his  father's  last  words,  "Walter, 
take  care  of  your  mother  while  I  am  gone,"  seem- 
ed to  sound  in  his  ears,  and  gave  him  courage  to 
go  on. 

Mr.  Percival  was  but  slightly  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Selden,  and  if  he  had  heard  of  his  misfortunes,  he 
had  forgotten  them,  among  the  multiplicity  of  affairs 
that  pressed  upon  his  notice.  But  he  remembered 
Walter  as  soon  as  he  saw  him. 

"Well,  Master  Selden,"  said  he,  advancing  to 
shake  hands  with  his  young  visitor,  "I  am  glad  to 
see  you  in  New  York.  I  hope  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selden 
are  well.     How  goes  on  the  coin  collecting?" 

Walter  never  could  tell  exactly  how  he  explained 
his  errand  to  Mr.  Percival,  but  he  remembered  that 
Mr.  Percival  said  to  him — 

"I  offered  you  twenty  dollars  for  the  two  most 
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valuable  coins  in  your  collection.  Are  you  willing 
to  take  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  whole?" 

Two  hundred  dollars!  It  seemed  a  fortune,  to 
one  who  had  just  seen  his  mother  weeping  for  want 
of  less  than  two  hundred  dimes. 

"Yes,  sir,  oh!  yes,  thankfully,"  said  Walter. 

"You  and  your  pretty  sister  have  tired  of  Numis- 
matics, it  seems,"  observed  Mr.  Percival,  as  he 
took  out  his  pocket  book. 

"No  sir,"  said  Walter,  "we  like  it  as  well  as 
ever." 

"Why  do  you  part  with  your  cabinet,  then?" 

Walter  coloured  to  the  top  of  his  forehead,  and 
made  no  answer. 

Mr.  Percival  looked  keenly  at  the  boy.  The 
blush  faded  from  his  face,  leaving  it  paler  than  be- 
fore; he  was  very  thin,  his  clothes,  though  per- 
fectly clean,  were  threadbare,  and  his  shoes  were 
patched.  ** 

Mr.  Percival  sat  down.  He  drew  Walter  towards 
him,  and  by  a  few  judicious  questions,  kindly  put, 
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he  elicited  the  story  of  Mr.  Selden's  losses,  and 
the  affectionate  effort  of  the  children  to  help  their 
mother. 

Mr.  Percival  passed  his  handkerchief  over  his 
face  two  or  three  times,  while  Walter  was  answer- 
ing his  questions,  but  he  made  no  comment.  He 
put  the  money  for  the  cabinet  into  Walter's  hand, 
and  asked  him  where  he  lived.  Walter  gave  the 
direction,  and  rose  to  depart. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Percival,"  said  he. 

"Good  rnqming,  Master  Selden,"  said  Mr.  Per- 
cival, shaking  hands  with  him  again.  "Tell  your 
father  he  is  still  a  richer  man  than  I  am." 

Walter  thought  that  Mr.  Percival  was  very  much 
mistaken,  but  he  said  nothing.  He  did  not  know 
that  Mr.  Percival  had  neither  wife  nor  child.  He 
made  his  bow,  and  hastened  home.  Lilla  was 
watching  for  him.     She  ran  down  to  let  him  in. 

"Well,  Walter?" 

Walter,  without  speaking,  held  up  the  notes, 
which  he    had   kept   tightly  grasped  in   his    hand. 
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Lilla  and  he  ran  up  stairs  together.  More  noisily 
than  ever  they  had  opened  a  door  before,  they  threw 
open  the  parlour  door,  ran  to  their  mother,  and 
Walter  laid  the  notes  in  her  lap. 

"Money!"  exclaimed  the  invalid,  while  her  happy 
children  stood  enjoying  her  surprise.  "Ten  twenty- 
dollar  notes !  my  children,  where  on  earth  did  you 
get  this?     What  have  you  been  doing?" 

"Our  cabinet,  mamma;  our  coins,"  said  Lilla. 
"Mr.  Percival  has  bought  them." 

"He  gave  us  all  this  money  for  them,"  said  Wal- 
ter. "Now,  mamma,  let  me  run  and  pay  the  baker 
and  the  milk-woman." 

Walter  had  the  pleasure  of  paying  the  bills,  and 
bringing  home  the  receipts  to  his  mother;  and  her 
mind  being  now  comparatively  easy,  Mrs.  Selden 
had  a  refreshing  sleep  that  night.  She  felt  so  much 
better  the  next  morning,  that  she  was  able  to  get 
up  to  breakfast,  and  enjoy  the  nice  tea  and  toast 
prepared  for  her  by  her  careful  young  nurses. 

About  noon  on  that  day,  Mr.  Percival  called  on 
L 
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Mrs.  Selden.  The  little  parlour  was  in  neat  order. 
Grace  and  Walter  were  sitting  in  a  corner,  busy 
with  their  lessons;  Mrs.  Selden  was  reclining  in 
an  easy  chair,  and  Lilla  stood  before  the  fire, 
watching  the  gruel  she  was  preparing  for  her 
mother. 

Mr.  Percival  bowed  to  Mrs.  Selden  with  great 
respect.  He  had,  after  parting  with  Walter  on  the 
previous  day,  made  inquiries  respecting  Mr.  Selden 
and  his  affairs;  and  the  information  he- obtained, 
inspired  him  with  the  highest  esteem  for  that  gen- 
tleman's character  and  conduct.  He  felt  happy 
that  it  was  in  his  power  to  bring  comfort  to  this 
amiable  family.  After  a  little  preliminary  conver- 
sation, he  inquired  whether  Mr.  Selden  was  again 
engaged  in  business.  Mrs.  Selden  replied  that  he 
had  endeavoured  to  procure  employment,  but  with- 
out success. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  was  Mr.  PercivaPs  reply, 
"since  I  have  a  place  to  offer  him,  of  considerable 
emolument  and   importance;   and   which   I  can  in- 
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trust  only  to  a  person  in  whose  integrity  and  know- 
ledge of  business,  I  have  perfect  confidence." 

Mrs.  Selden  bowed.  She  was  more  gratified  by 
this  tribute  to  her  husband's  character,  than  even  by 
the  prospect  of  renewed  competence  and  comfort. 
Mr.  Percival  saw  her  emotion,  and  imputed  it  to  the 
right  cause.     He  rose  to  go. 

"I  will  write  to  Mr.  Selden  immediately,"  he 
said.  "As  to  my  young  friend  here,"  turning  to 
Walter,  "when  he  is  a  little  taller,  perhaps  he  would 
like  a  desk  in  my  counting-house.  If  not,  I  promise 
him  my  interest  in  any  line  of  life  he  may  prefer, 
and  I  am  not  afraid  of  his  disgracing  it.  A  good  son, 
Master  Selden,  will  make  a  good  member  of  society." 

"Half  the  coins  were  Lilla's!"  stammered  Wal- 
ter, coloring  and  embarrassed,  yet  eager  to  prove 
that  his  darling  sister  had  an  equal  right  to  Mr. 
Percival's  good  opinion. 

"Better  and  better!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Percival. 
"Not  only  generous,  but  just.  Mrs.  Selden,  you  are 
a  happy  mother." 
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And  on  the  next  Christmas  Day,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Selden  sat  in  the  handsome,  comfortable  parlour  of 
their  new  home,  and  listened  again  with  delight,  to 
the  music  produced  by  the  hands  and  voices  of 
their  children. 
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MORE  STORIES. 

THE  VISION  OF  AMURATH— CONVERSATION— THE 
SOLDIER   OF  THE  ALPS. 

When  Clara  had  finished  reading  the  Cabinet  of 
Coins,  she  put  her  elbows  on  the  table,  leaned  her 
chin  upon  her  clasped  hands,  and  sat  thinking  over 
what  she  had  read,  and  looking  at  her  mother,  who 
was  sealing  the  letters  she  had  written.  When  the 
last  letter  was  sealed,  Mrs.  Howell  arranged  her 
writing  materials  in  their  proper  places,  locked  her 
writing  desk,  and  set  it  aside.  Then  she  took  up 
her  work-basket,  and  came  to  the  table  at  which 
Clara  was  sitting. 

"  Mother,"said Clara,  "what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"I  am  going  to  darn  stockings,"  replied  her 
mother. 

"Darn  stockings!  That  is  such  tiresome  work," 
said  Clara. 
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"Tiresome  or  not,  my  little  daughter,  it  must  be 
done,"  said  Mrs.  Howell,  smiling,  while  she  threaded 
her  long  darning  needle. 

Clara  turned  over  the  leaves  of  her  book,  and 
then  looked  at  the  clock. 

"Mother,"  said  she,  "you  said  I  might  sit  up  till 
Jane  and  Ruth  came  home.  I  am  not  at  all  sleepy, 
and  I  don't  think  they  will  come  very  soon.  Would 
you  like  me  to  read  a  story  to  you,  while  you  are 
darning  the  stockings?" 

"Yes,  my  dear,  I  should  like  it  very  much,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Howell. 

Clara  drew  her  chair  a  little  nearer  to  her  mother's 
side,  and  began — 

THE   VISION    OF   AMURATH. 

Amurath  reclined  on  his  couch,  but  courted  in 
vain  the  embrace  of  slumber.  Anxious  thought 
frightened  away  repose.  He  had  been  meditating 
on  the  wasted  past,  and  forming  plans  for  the  pro- 
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bable  future.  "What,"  said  he,  "is  to  be  my  des- 
tiny? Am  I  to  climb  the  heights  of  Ambition,  or 
dwell  contented  in  the  vale  of  Obscurity.  If  I 
choose  the  former,  I  am  in  danger  of  falling — if  I 
select  the  latter,  I  shall  certainly  never  rise.  Yet, 
is  not  the  cottage  of  Content  a  safer  dwelling  than 
the  palace  of  Renown  ?  The  lightning  lanched 
from  the  hand  of  Allah  passes  over  the  hovel,  and 
blasts  the  cloud-aspiring  dome.  It  rends  the  stately 
tree,  and  leaves  the  earth-creeping  vine  unhurt. 
Yet  the  uninjured  vine  may  bear  poison  on  its 
leaves,  while  the  blighted  tree  gave  food  and  shelter 
to  the  traveller.  Were  it  not  better  to  be  the  useful 
tree  than  the  pernicious  vine?  How  shall  I  decide? 
The  election  once  made,  cannot  be  recalled.  Why 
has  not  man  the  gift  of  foreseeing  the  future;  or 
why  does  not  the  Omniscient  overrule  the  blindness 
of  his  will,  and  guide  him  to  what  is  good?  Why 
is  man  the  slave  of  his  own  bounded  views?  Why 
are  his  evil  passions  suffered  to  overcome  his  reason? 
If,  as  our  sages  tell   us,  they  were  given  to  us  by 
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Allah  in  his  wisdom,  why  do  they  threaten  punish- 
ment from  Him,  for  what  himself  has  ordained? 
If  they  be  displeasing  to  Him,  why  does  not  his 
Omnipotence  destroy  their  influence?" 

Sleep,  sudden  and  irresistible,  seized  on  the  facul- 
ties of  Amu  rath,  as  he  pronounced  the  last  words. 
Scarcely  were  his  eyes  closed,  when  a  winged  form 
of  exquisite  beauty  appeared  to  stand  beside  his 
couch.  In  one  hand  he  held  a  sabre,  in  the  other  a 
shield. 

"Amurath,"  said  the  vision,  in  tones  of  unearthly 
sweetness,  "Amurath,  arise.  It  is  for  age  to  seek 
a  shelter  from  the  storms  of  life,  and  decline  a  com- 
bat with  its  temptations.  The  reptile  is  content  to 
crawl  upon  the  ground;  the  home  of  the  eagle  is  in 
the  sky.  It  is  not  for  thee,  O  Amurath,  while  the 
vigour  of  youth  strings  thy  nerves,  while  the  rose 
of  health  blooms  on  thy  check,  to  desire  the  repose 
of  age  and  infirmity.  With  wings  to  soar  like  the 
eagle,  thou  shouldst  not  grovel  on  earth  with  the 
worm.     The  son  of  Or  as  my  n  the  Good,  the  grand- 
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son  of  Ibrahim  the  Wise,  whose  fame  extends  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  universe,  should  emulate  the 
deeds  of  his  forefathers.  Nature  has  gifted  thee 
largely  from  her  treasury  of  mental  gems,  and  edu- 
cation has  polished  those  gems  into  perfection.  Go 
forth,  Amurath,  into  the  world  to  which  thou  owest 
a  duty.  Gain  for  thyself  a  name  which  may  add 
brightness  to,  instead  of  borrowing  brightness  from, 
the  glory  of  thine  ancestors.  Thou  needest  not 
speak.  The  spirits  who  encompass  the  throne  of 
Allah,  have  power  to  read  the  thoughts  of  mortals. 
Thou  wouldst  say  that  thou  wishest  to  be  virtuous, 
but  if  thou  goest  forth  into  the  crowd  of  life,  thou 
wilt  meet  with  temptation,  to  shun  which,  thy  reso- 
lution may  be  unequal.  Thou  thinkest  thou  wouldst 
hazard  less  by  remaining  solitary  and  unknown. 
Thou  rememberest  the  errors  of  thy  past  life,  and 
fearest  to  commit  more.  Oh!  blind  and  faithless, 
how  long  will  the  created  dare  to  distrust  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Creator?  Even  now,  while  thou,  with 
impious  lips  wast  questioning  the  power  of  the  All- 
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great,  and  arraigning  the  goodness  of  the  All-boun- 
tiful, His  mercy  was  employed  for  thee.  Thinkest 
thou  He  would  send  his  warriors  unarmed  into  the 
battle?     Behold — receive." 

The  Genius  gave  the  sabre  into  the  hand  of 
Amurath.  On  the  blade  was  inscribed  the  word — 
"Reason" 

"This,  O  Amurath,  said  he,  "is  a  weapon  of 
mighty  force  if  properly  wielded.  Use  it  against 
the  assaults  of  Passion,  relinquish  it  not  at  the  en- 
treaty of  Pleasure.  It  will  render  thee  invulnerable 
to  all  attacks,  but  not  if  used  alone.  "This,"  (rais- 
ing the  shield,  on  which  blazed  in  letters  of  light  the 
inscription,  "  Faith  in  Allah")  "(his  must  accom- 
pany the  sword  of  Reason.  Possessing  this,  no 
weapon  can  wound  thee  mortally.  The  arrows  of 
Enmity,  the  shafts  of  Sorrow  will  be  lanched  at 
thy  peace  in  vain.  Without  it,  thy  sword  will  some- 
times seem  an  incumbrance,  rather  than  a  help; 
never  cease  to  prize  it  as  thy  safeguard — never  for 
a  moment  allow  thyself  to  doubt  its  celestial  virtues, 
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or  forget  to  place  thy  trust  in  it  alone.  Little  will 
the  vigour  of  thine  arm,  or  the  keenness  of  thy 
weapon  avail  thee,  if  thy  shield  be  distrusted  or  for- 
gotten. Receive  then,  oh!  child  of  earth,  with  gra- 
titude and  reverence  the  gifts  of  Allah.  Humble 
before  him  the  heart  which  has  dared  to  distrust  his 
goodness,  and  murmur  at  his  decrees.  His  ways 
are  inscrutable.  It  is  for  Him  to  ordain ;  it  is  for 
man  to  believe  and  obey.     Praise  be  to  Allah." 

The  heavenly  messenger  expanded  his  glittering 
pinions,  and  disappeared.  Amurath,  starting  from 
his  slumber,  beheld  the  sunbeams  peeping  through 
the  jessamines  which  clustered  over  the  windows  of 
his  dwelling,  and  heard  the  birds,  in  the  surrounding 
trees,  caroling  their  joyous  welcome  to  the  morning. 

"Thank  you,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Howell,  when 
Clara  ceased  to  read;  "you  are  beginning  to  read 
aloud  very  well.  I  listen  to  you  with  pleasure.  But 
why  did  you  choose  that  story?  Do  you  think  you 
understand  it?" 
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"1  chose  it  because  I  thought  you  would  like  it, 
ma'am  ;  and  I  think  I  understand  it  a  little.  I  think 
I  know  what  it  means  to  teach  people." 

"  Tell  me,  then,  what  you  think  it  means  to 
teach,"  said  Mrs.  Howell. 

"Why,  mother,"  said  Clara,  hesitating,  "I — I 
know  in  my  own  mind,  but  I  don't  know  how  to  tell 

you." 

"You  mean  you  don't  know  how  to  express  your- 
self." 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"Try,  darling.     'Every  thing  is  done  by  trying, 
the  proverb  says.     You   will  never  be  able  to  ex- 
press your  meaning  correctly,  unless  you  practise 
trying  to  do  it." 

"So  Ruth  told  George  this  very  morning,"  ex- 
claimed Clara;  "she  said  Dr.  Johnson  took' great 
pains  to  express  himself  correctly." 

"He  did,"  said  Mrs.  Howell;  "and  now  let  Clara 
Howell  follow  his  example." 

"Well,  mother,"  said  Clara,  after  thinking  for  a 
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little  while,  "in  the  first  place,  I  know  that  Allah  is 
the  Turkish  name  for  God." 

"Yes.     Well,  what  more?" 

"  Mother,  I  can't  explain  every  word,  but  I  think 
it  means  that  we  should  believe  that  God  is  willing 
to  take  care  of  us,  and  help  us,  and  teach  us  to  do 
right,  if  we  trust  in  him,  and  ask  him.  And  I 
think  he  crave  us  our  reason  that  we  mip;ht  know 
that,  and  not  be  afraid  of  our  duties,  and  think 
they  will  be  too  hard  for  us  to  do.  And,  mother, 
it  made  me  think  of  the  text  I  learned  last  Sun- 
day." 

"Repeat  it,  my  dear." 

"  There  hath  no  temptation  taken  you  but  such  as  is 
common  to  man;  but  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not 
suffer  you  to  be  tempted  above  that  ye  are  able;  but 
will  with  the  temptation  also  make  a  way  to  escape, 
that  ye  may  be  able  to  bear  *7." — Corinthians,  ch.  x. 
v.  13. 

While  Clara  was  repeating  this  text,  Ruth  and 
Jane  came  home,  escorted  by  Philip. 
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"Well,  young  ladies,"  said  Mrs.  Howell,  "I  hope 
you  had  a  pleasant  evening?" 

"Very  pleasant,"  said  Ruth. 

"  Very  pleasant  indeed,  mother,"  said  Jane ; 
"and  look  here,  Clara — I  told  Emma  and  Matilda 
Trent  about  our  scrap-books,  and  they  said  they 
would  make  scrap-books  too,  and  they  brought  out 
such  a  large  portfolio  of  engravings,  and  a  great 
many  scraps  cut  out  of  newspapers.  And  Matilda 
told  me  to  choose  any  two  engravings  I  liked, 
one  for  you,  and  one  for  me,  and  she  would  give 
them  to  us.  And  I  chose  the  Soldier  of  the  Alps 
for  you,  and  here  are  the  verses  that  belong 
to  it." 

"O  thank  you,  Jane — and  I  am  sure  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  Matilda.  Look,  mother,  is'nt  it  a 
beautiful  picture?  and  will  you  please  to  read  the 
verses?" 

Mrs.  Howell  complied  with  Clara's  request,  and 
read  aloud — 
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THE  SOLDIER  OF  THE  ALPS. 

In  the  valleys  yet  lingered  the  shadows  of  night, 
Though  red  on  the  glaciers  the  morning  sun  shone, 

When  the  moss-covered  church  met  the  traveller's  sight, 
As  he  crossed  the  vast  oak  o'er  the  cataract  thrown. 


And  the  dawn-light  her  features  of  grandeur  unveiled, 
As  he  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  her  ice-mountains  blue, 
His  own  native  Alps,  with  what  rapture  he  hailed. 

For  beyond  that  old  church  tower,  embosomed  in  pines, 
Lay  the  spot  that  contained  all  the  bliss  of  his  life ; 

Near  yon  grey  granite  rock,  where  the  red-ash  reclines, 
Stood  the  cottage  where  dwelt  his  loved  children  and  wife. 

"Oh!  soon,"  he  exclaimed,  "  will  these  mountains  be  past, 
And  soon  shall  I  stop  at  my  own  cottage  door; 

There  my  children's  caresses  will  greet  me  at  last, 
And  the  arms  of  my  wife  will  enfold  me  once  more. 

"Then  my  boy,  when  our  tumults  of  rapture  subside, 
Will  anxiously  ask  how  our  soldiers  have  sped  ; 
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Will  flourish  my  bayonet  with  infantile  pride, 

And  exultingly  place  my  plumed  cap  on  his  head. 

"  Then  my  sweet  girl  will  boast  how  her  chamois  has  grown, 
And  make  him  repeat  all  his  antics  with  glee ; 

Then  she'll  haste  to  the  vine  that  she  claims  as  her  own, 
And  fondly  select  its  ripe  clusters  for  me. 

11  And  when  round  our  fire  we  assemble  to  night, 
With  what  interest  they'll  list  to  my  tales  of  the  war; 

How  our  shining  arms  gleamed  on  St.  Bernard's  vast  height, 
While  the  clouds  in  white  billows  rolled  under  us  far. 

"  Then  I'll  tell  how  the  legions  of  Austria  we  braved, 
How  we  fought  on  Marengo's  victorious  day; 

How  the  banners  of  conquest  dejectedly  waved, 

Where  streamed  the  last  blood  of  the  gallant  Desaix." 

'Twas  thus  in  fond  fancy  his  bosom  beat  light, 
As  he  crossed  the  rude  bridge  where  the  wild  waters  roll, 

While  each  well-known  scene  crowded  fast  on  his  sight, 
And  Hope's  glowing  vision  shone  bright  on  his  soul. 

Through  the  pine  grove  he  hastened  with  footsteps  of  air, 
Already  his  loved  ones  he  felt  in  embrace ; 
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When  he  came — of  his  cot  not  a  vestige  was  there; 
A  hillock  of  snow  was  heaped  high  in  its  place. 

The  heart-rending  story  full  soon  did  he  hear — 

An  avalanche,  loosed  from  the  near  mountain's  side, 

His  cottage  overwhelmed  in  its  thundering  career, 
And  beneath  it  his  wife  and  his  children  had  died.  * 


*  This  poem  appeared  many  years  ago  in  the  Port  Folio,  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia.    I  do  not  know  the  author. — A.  B. 


M 
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NEW  YEAR'S  DAY. 

RETROSPECT— HENRY'S  LETTER— THE  ICE-BOAT. 

It  was  early  summer  when  Ruth  Archer  came  to 
stay  with  Mrs.  Howell,  and  now  the  year  was  finish- 
ed. This  had  been  a  very  happy  year  to  the  Howell 
family.  They  had  been  favoured  with  health  and 
peace ;  with  the  means  of  bodily  comfort  and  mental 
improvement.  They  had  used  these  blessings  grate- 
fully and  wisely.  To  the  children,  this  year  had 
been  a  season  of  peculiar  enjoyment.  Besides  the 
amusements  mentioned  in  this  book,  they  had  had 
little  parties  at  home  and  abroad ;  new  books,  walks, 
rides,  and  visits.  The  company  of  Ruth  had  en- 
larged the  circle  of  their  innocent  pleasures,  and 
she  had  been  a  valuable  assistant  in  the  work  of 
their    education.      A   young    lady  of   Ruth's    age, 
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situated  as  she  was,  may  do  a  great  deal  of  good, 
if  sht;  be  inclined  to  do  it. 

She  took  long  delightful  walks  with  the  girls,  and 
in  these  walks  they  learned  the  rudiments  of  botany. 
Philip  taught  them  to  ride,  and  Ruth's  Mabel,  the 
prettiest  and  gentlest  of  ponies,  was  always  at  their 
service.  Jane's  drawing-book  showed  that  she  had 
profited  by  Ruth's  instructions  in  that  beautiful  art, 
and  Clara  had  made  a  very  respectable  progress  in 
music.  They  wrote  neatly,  and  had  been  diligent 
students  of  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and 
history.  Jane  knew  a  little  French,  and  Clara  had 
become  so  skilful  a  needle-woman,  that  her  mother 
had  promised  to  let  her  try  to  make  a  shirt  for  her 
father.  She  was  to  make  it  all  herself;  but  her 
mother  was  to  fit  it,  and  show  her  how  to  put  the 
different  parts  together.  They  had  learned  to  do 
many  household  duties,  and  to  take  pleasure  in  doing 
them  well. 

Mr-  and  Mrs.  Howell  had  reason  to  rejoice  over 
the  moral,  as  well  as  mental  improvement  of  their 
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children.  They  had  made  some  progress  in  self- 
government;  they  acted  more  uniformly  from  prin- 
ciple, and  seemed  more  sensible  of  their  responsibi- 
lity as  rational  and  immortal  beings.  The  tender 
parents  felt  that  the  blessing  of  God  had  been  upon 
their  prayers  and  labours. 

On  New  Year's  Day  the  happy  party  were  seated 
round  the  stove  after  dinner,  listening  to  a  duet, 
sung  by  Ruth  and  Philip,  when  old  Thomas  came 
in  with  letters  from  the  Post-office. 

There  were  two  letters  for  Mr.  Howell,  and  one 
for  Ruth.  Mr.  Howell's  letters  were  about  business, 
but  Ruth's  was  from  her  brother  Henry.  After 
she  had  read  it  to  herself,  she  read  it  to  her  friends. 

Philadelphia,  Bee.  22d,  18—. 
Dear  Sister, — As  Mr.  Hall  goes  direct  to  Ce- 
darville,  and  will  leave  here  on  the  2d  of  January 
next,  he  has  kindly  offered  to  take  charge  of  a  box 
for  you.  Father,  mother,  uncle,  aunt,  and  cousins, 
are  all  assisting  to  fill  it.     My  token  you  will  find  in 
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the  shape  of  a  well-bound  Index  Rerum,  which  I 
know  will  be  acceptable  and  useful  to  you.  What 
other  things  will  be  sent,  I  believe  is  not  quite  set- 
tled yet,  but  you  may  tell  Clara  Howell  to  expect  a 
book  of  Fairy  Tales,  with  plates  enough  to  set  out  a 
Fourth  of  July  dinner. 

Our  dear  mother's  health  improves  every  day, 
and  the  doctor  says,  she  may  return  home  as  soon 
as  the  weather  is  warm  enough  for  her  to  travel. 
Ruth,  I  long  to  see  Cedarville  again.  "There's  no 
place  like  home,"  after  all,  though  uncle  and  his 
family  are  all  kindness,  and  we  have  certainly  had  a 
very  pleasant  visit. 

Since  last  week,  aunt  has  had  a  very  agreeable 
lady  staying  with  her.  Her  name  is  Martin.  Mrs. 
Martin  is  a  widow  lady,  middle-aged,  and  in  deli- 
cate health.  She  is  a  little,  thin  woman,  with  very 
dark  eyes  and  hair.  I  suppose  she  must  have  been 
very  pretty  when  she  was  young  and  healthy.  She 
has  had  a  great  many  troubles,  I  understand ;  but 
you  would   never   guess  it   from  her   behaviour   in 
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company.  She  is  never  very  lively,  but  always 
gentle  and  pleasant,  and  ready  to  oblige,  and  so 
good-humored,  that  I  never  should  have  supposed 
she  suffered  in  mind,  if  I  had  not  seen  her  trying  to 
hide  her  tears  yesterday,  when  a  lady  visitor  was 
telling  Aunt  how  happy  she  was,  to  have  all  her 
children  married  and  settled  near  her.  Poor  Mrs. 
Martin  has  buried  her  only  daughter;  she  died  when 
she  was  about  sixteen  years  old.  Aunt  Murray  says 
she  was  a  sweet  creature;  sensible,  and  pious,  and 
devoted  to  her  mother.  Mrs.  Martin  tried,  and 
tried,  to  keep  from  crying;  but  the  lady  went  on 
talking,  and  the  tears  would  come,  so  she  got  up 
at  last,  and  went  quietly  out  of  the  parlour.  When 
she  came  back,  I  stole  a  look  at  her.  Her  eyes 
were  very  red,  but  she  looked  as  kind  and  calm  as 
usual.  Cousin  Susan  whispered  to  me — "Aunt 
Martin"  (they  always  call  her  Aunt)  "always  goes 
to  her  room  and  prays,  when  she  feels  very  sad,  and 
she  comes  back  looking  so  patient." 

Mrs.  Martin  plays  on  the  piano,  and  sings  very 
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well.  I  accompany  her  sometimes  on  the  flute; 
uncle  and  cousin  Susan  sing,  and  we  have  quite 
little  concerts.  Sometimes,  when  there  is  no  com- 
pany in  the  evening,  Mrs.  Martin  plays  for  us  young- 
sters to  dance.  Sometimes  she  takes  cousin  Gilbert, 
or  myself,  for  her  escort  when  she  goes  out,  and  I 
assure  you  we  think  it  an  honour.  Mother  admires 
Mrs.  Martin  very  much;  they  sit  together  a  great 
deal,  and  mother  has  made  her  promise  to  spend  the 
next  summer  with  us  at  Cedarville.  I  am  sure  Mrs. 
Howell  will  like  her. 

We  have  seen  so  many  interesting  things  during 
the  last  month,  that  I  cannot  attempt  to  particularize 
them  in  a  letter.  I  must  refer  you  to  my  journal, 
which  is  coming  in  the  box.  But  this  morning  we 
all  went  to  see  the  Chinese  Museum.  Oh!  Ruth,  I 
wish  you  could  have  been  with  us.  It  is  a  splendid 
show,  to  be  sure.  There  are  figures  as  large  as 
life,  dressed  in  appropriate  Chinese  costume.  La- 
dies, mandarins,  writers,  soldiers,  shop-keepers,  ac- 
tors,   children,   and    peasants.      Such    magnificent 
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dresses!  Such  stupid  faces!  The  only  face  that 
had  any  expression  was  that  of  a  Tartar  soldier; 
and  his,  uncle  said,  was  only  the  expression  of  a 
bird  of  prey  eager  for  its  food.  Then  such  curious 
toys,  such  enormous  painted  lanterns,  such  mis- 
shapen figures,  such  rich  china,  such  embroidery, 
painting,  carving,  and  gilding ! — enough,  one  would 
think,  to  bewilder  the  eyes;  but  every  thing  is  so 
admirably  arranged,  that  you  carry  away  with  you 
very  distinct  impressions  of  what  you  have  seen, 
and  the  pleasant  feeling  that  every  thing  is  in  good 
order.     I  shall  send  you  the  book  of  descriptions. 

The  weather  has  been  extremely  cold,  and  there 
is  a  great  quantity  of  ice  in  the  Delaware.  Gilbert 
and  I  are  longing  to  have  it  perfectly  frozen  over,  as 
he  tells  me  it  was  some  years  ago;  so  that  people 
walked  to  and  fro  on  the  ice  between  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  heavy  wagons  were  driven 
across.  At  present,  the  Ice-boat  is  used  as  a  means 
of  communication.  Gilbert  and  I  went  to  see  her 
yesterday,  and  crossed  the  river,  by  way  of  witness- 
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ing  her  prowess.  She  is  a  steam-boat,  built  very 
strong  in  the  bows,  (I  do  not  understand  marine 
architecture  well  enough  to  describe  the  particulars, 
but  I  have  got  a  plan  and  drawing  of  her,  to  show 
you,)  and  she  rushes  against  the  impeding  ice, 
throwing  the  splintered  masses  right  and  left,  and 
keeping  her  onward  way  steadily  through  all.  It 
was  grand,  Ruth!  As  the  gallant  boat  dashed  on, 
I  thought  of  what  mother  said  one  day,  when  we 
were  looking  at  some  curious  machinery.  "If 
man's  mind  created  this,  how  great  must  He  be, 
who  created  mind." 

I  was  so  much  interested  in  the  Ice-boat,  that 
when  we  went  home  I  began  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Martin 
about  it,  and  she  said  she  would  show  me  some 
lines  on  the  Ice-boat,  written  by  one  of  her  friends, 
and  set  to  music  by  another.  The  music  is  arranged 
as  a  glee,  and  that  evening,  we  (that  is,  Gilbert, 
Susan,  and  I,)  learned  to  sing  it.  I  inclose  you  a 
copy  of  the  words,  which  Mrs.  Martin  kindly  made 
for  you.     The  music  I  shall  send  in  the  box. 
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THE    ICE-BOAT. 


The  Ice-boat !  the  Ice-boat !  how  boldly  she  goes 
On  her  pathway  of  danger,  and  gallantly  throws 
Each  clinging  annoyance  away  from  her  breast, 
As  she  speeds  on  her  mission — the  bravest  and  best. 


Her  peril,  her  toil,  and  her  daring,  may  be ; 

The  blasts  of  misfortune,  life's  river  may  freeze — 

But  Patience  and  Energy  voyage  where  they  please. 


THE    END. 


